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Significant 


Sentiments 


Inanimate Hammers 


When Ernst Toller, German poet and 
dramatist, visited the Ford plant in De- 
troit, he changed his opinion that the 
American workman was incomparably bet- 
ter off than the German. 

Deseribing the workmen as they leave 
the factory: “None seemed undernour- 
ished, but all wore an indescribably tired, 
exhausted expression, and when they sat 
down on the street cars and busses many 
fell asleep at once”, he states. “Mechan- 
ized labor may possess great social signi- 
ficance in so far as it saves superfluous 
work; but if it turns a man into an in- 
animate hammer or lever, its gains be- 
come doubtful. This danger can only be 
diminished if no one has to work more 
than eight hours a day and if everyone 
can pursue some creative activity in his 
free time. 

“It is bad enough for a man to know 
nothing whatever of his work, but it is 
worse still if he is turned into a machine 
repeating the same gesture again and 
again. In the Ford factory, no one can 
leave his place or go to another part of 
the building. The result is that a man 
may spend his whole life executing the 
same hammer stroke on the same part of 
an automobile without ever seeing with 
his own eyes the completed automobiles 
on which he has labored.” 


Democratic Destruction 


If another war occurs, democracy, says 
Guglielmo Ferrero, will cause it to destroy 
civilization. 

Democracy lessens the chances of war, 
the great historian explains in The Living 
Age, but increases its dangers by render- 
ing war more formidable when it comes. 
It diminishes the chances of war, because 
the citizens of a democratic state, know- 
ing that they will forfeit their own money 
and their own lives, refuse to enter wars 
of prestige and dignity such as the old- 
fashioned royal courts used to wage. But 
democracy makes war more formidable 
“because through conscription it has trans- 
formed professional armies into armed 
nations’’. 

Sovereigns of the old régime maintained 
professional armies whose lives were hus- 
banded because they were difficult to re- 
place. Made up of career soldiers, these 
armies created tactics and strategies that 
were, above all, the art of making war in 
accordance with certain rules of honor, 
war of only limited horror that respected 
the rights of individuals. Napoleon’s ene- 
mies were right when they said of his 
practice of letting his troops live off the 
country through which they were march- 
ing: “That is not the way one makes 
war.’ Democratic war is no longer war 
hedged round about with laws of hu- 
manity and courtesy. It has become “a 
form of universal slaughter in which all 
the belligerent powers engage to the full 
extent of their resources”. 

Europe had no experience with demo- 


cratic warfare on a great scale until 1914. 
The revelation that came at that time has 
aroused such horror that “our continent 
is ready to make the greatest sacrifices of 
pride and ambition in order to secure peace 
based on security, arbitration, and dis- 
armament”’. 


Gothic vs. “Colonial” 


In the enrichment of character through 
church architecture, the Gothic style is 
superior to the “Colonial’, Rev. Andrew 
L. Drummond of Scotland indicates in 
Religious Education. “Gothic architec- 
ture’, says Mr. Drummond, “offers an op- 
portunity of ministering to our starved 
emotions by the warmth and brilliance of 
stained glass, rich fabrics hung at focal 
points, and the discriminating use of 
color.’ The cloisters and church houses 
of Gothic churches, the mullioned win- 
dows filled with small panes of leaded 
glass and colored medallions, have “a 
spiritual suggestiveness infinitely more 
vivid than ‘Colonial’, with its more secular 
associations. Gothic art—naive, imagina- 
tive, romantic—can be used creatively in 
children’s chapels, when serious adult 
‘Colonial’ would leave young minds emo- 
tionally starved.” 

On the other hand, the “Colonial” style, 
says Mr. Drummond, if somewhat austere 
and frigid, is free from the pitfalls of 
Gothic, for “stained glass, tapestry, and 
mural paintings are a positive hinderance 
to the spiritual life unless they are of 
a high order and really ‘live’. A church 
with limited means should avoid Gothie, 
which is never satisfactory without a con- 
siderable amount of genuine stone work, 
stained glass, and carved woodwork, The 
poor church should concentrate on the 
essentials of outline and form.” Christian 
Scientists, says Mr. Drummond, have taken 
the lead in building churches suggestive 
of serenity, harmony, unity, and simplicity. 


Society-racket Weights 

Rey. Arthur Lee Kinsolving, in his first 
sermon as rector of Trinity Church in 
Boston, Mass., said that plain living and 
high thinking alone make it possible to 
follow Jesus very far. “No parish where 
people’s lives are largely taken up with 
the society racket has proved spiritually 
very strong. If keeping up with the club, 
social climbing, and straining for finan- 
cial predominance are held as of equal 
importance, they become weights impossible 
to the spiritual life. The vast majority of 
our weights and habitual sins we gradu- 
ally build about us as convenient half- 
way houses, for the arch enemy of spir- 
itual aspiration and discovery is conven- 
ience. They are shelters, coverts, which 
we grow to think essential to our well- 
being, as when luxury grows essential, for 
without it we think we would be miserable, 
or vanity grows dear, for dread of recog- 
nizing our real stature. These weights 
may have become so a part of us that to 
disengage them seems unthinkable.” 
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Communist Blue 


The collapse on the New York Stock 
Exchange that immediately followed Presi- 
dent Hoover’s last proclamation, to the 
effect that prosperity had returned, occa- 
sioned the following remarks by Marcel 
Cahin, French communist leader: 

“At the time of the first October crash 
the magnates, politicians, and economists 
in the United States tried to give the im- 
pression that the financial crisis would 
produce only indirect and limited results 
on the economie condition of the Dollar 
Republic. This was a tremendous bluff. 
We are living in the epoch of finance capi- 
talism, and there are the closest con- 
nections between the big stock exchanges 
and the powerful centralized industries. 
We see on the one hand an anarchy of 
overproduction, and on the other a gen- 
eral underconsumption which underlies the 
great distress of the present time and 
the still greater distress to come. 

“The result of these chronic relapses 
is bound to take the form of more unem- 
ployment in the capitalist countries. The 
economic crisis is going to become more 
widespread and will first come to head 
in the United States, where immense con- 
fusion prevails. We read in the American 
press of the stupefied outbursts of capi- 
talists who witnessed the enormous pa- 
rades of the unemployed March 6. The 
incarceration of Foster and other valiant 
fighters of our brother Communist Party 
will not prevent—indeed it will hasten— 
the very rapid radicalization of the masses 
of the unemployed and of all other 
workers”. 


According to Babbitt and More 

Denying Dean Inge’s statement that 
though the Church is winning its fight 
against intemperance it is losing it against 
impurity, “G. J.” asserts in The Man- 
chester Guardian that modern opposition to 
Christian principle is apt to be much more 
vocal than acceptance of it. He says, “Be 
hind the noisy fervor of those who are 
eager to let it be known that they have 
cast off the faith of their fathers there is 
a vast body of silent, unflinching loyalty 
to it which is daily leavening the lives of 
countless multitudes.” 

However, the peril of impurity is there, 
“G. J.” concedes: “On every side is heard 
to-day the demand for full self-expression. 
Too long, it is said, human nature has 
been subject to the restraints and inhibi- 
tions of a mistaken Puritanism; let us 
cast off the yoke and follow the ‘urge’ of 
our nature. Yes, but Christianity asserts— 
and not Christianity alone, but our best 
and wisest teachers—that our nature is 
not simple, but complex; there is in it a 
higher and a lower; and man’s blessedness 
lies in knowing how to discriminate. Just 
because man is what he is, restraint, re- 
pression, the cutting off of the right hand, 
the plucking out of the right eye, must 
always have a place in his life; self-mutila- 
tion may be necessary to self-preservation. 

“As Tennyson has reminded us, there are 
bestial elements in this strangely com- 
pounded ‘nature’ of ours; follow them, and 
they will lead us back to the slime; to 
‘move upwards’ we must work out the 
beast and let the ape and tiger die.” 
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Young People Create a Social Commission 


Ambitious organized purpose of the Y. P. R. U. and its advisers to apply 
liberal religious convictions, so that they will make a difference 


“HE LIFE OF FAITH is the life of 
faithfulness. Service to man is true 
service to God.” 

Perhaps no statement could serve better 
than this one of Charles Gordon Ames 
as a motto and explanation for the latest 
project of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, the creation of a Commission on 
Social Responsibility, the purpose of which 
is to strengthen the bond between faith 
and service among Unitarian young people. 

For some time, active Unitarian young 
people throughout the country have been 
greatly concerned because the liberal 
faith as a fellowship, and in particular 
the young people’s organization, has done 
comparatively little to put the principles 
of liberal religion into actual practice 
in the many problems which beset the 
social order on every hand. As individuals, 
Unitarians have undoubtedly stood for 
progress, tolerance, and clear thinking in 
the field of social organization as well 
as in religion; but as a young people’s 
organization, we have done very little to 
put the principles in which we so strongly 
believe into a united movement which 
will make our influence felt in the world 
in which we live. The creation of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association under the 
able guidance of Dr. Robert C. Dexter 
was a most valuable step in this direction, 
and without doubt it is accomplishing 
a great deal. The field is so large that 
one such organization can reach only a 
limited number of persons. The approach 
of the Department of Social Relations is 
primarily and fittingly to the older people 
in the churches. 
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The Young People’s Religious Union 
has felt its deficiency in this matter 
keenly, and has in some measure offset it 
by stressing the discussion of social prob- 
lems on conference programs and by the 
work of its Committee on Social Service, 
whose accomplishments, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Martha Dickie Sharp, have 
been splendid. But there has been an in- 
creasing demand both from individuals 
and Y. P. R. U groups for some organiza- 
tion whose major business would be to 
make our young people aware of the 
serious social problems which they must 
at least attempt to solve, and to educate 
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them to form intelligent opinions on these 
questions, so that when they are called 
upon to direct our national and interna- 
tional policies they may act wisely and 
with a basis of fact as well as in the 
spirit of liberalism. The Commission on 
Social Responsibility has been created to 
attain this end. 
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The Commission on Social Responsibil- 
ity is an educational undertaking. It is 
not propaganda for or against any existing 
social practice or theory. Its members 
realize fully that they cannot be said to 
represent the judgment of the Y. P. R. U. 
on any social problem, and they do not 
wish to attempt to form an opinion for 
the Y. P. R. U. as an organization. First 
of all, the Commission hopes to stimulate 
the interest of Unitarian young people in 
the social questions which are continu- 
ally arising and to bring them to a reali- 
zation of their responsibility to be intelli- 
gent, well-informed, and liberal in its best 
sense, as we know it in our religion, in 
dealing with these questions. In the sec- 
ond place it hopes to act as a clearing 
house where our young people can come 
for information as to source material, 
current literature, and capable speakers, 
so that individual groups may plan pro- 
grams which will inform as well as inter- 
est and which will be accurate as well as 
inspirational. It will endeavor to present 
impartially all points of view and all ap- 
proaches to the problems which it con- 
siders, leaving to the individual the de- 
cision as to which opinion is the wisest 
and most practical, and which line of ac- 
tion he wishes to follow. It will present 
conservative as well as radical opinion, 
the unpopular as well as the popular ap- 
proach, the actual as well as the ideal 
situation. Whether the question is inter- 
national peace, the attainment of which 
is unanimously desired, or a socialist gov- 
ernment, the wisdom of which many people 
doubt, the Commission will refrain from 
dogmatism and try to present fairly all 
aspects of the problem. Last, it will at- 
tempt to bring to the attention of our 
young people legislative action, or organ- 
ized endeavors of any sort, which the in- 
dividual should support or oppose, as his 
opinions dictate, if we are to progress 


toward the social betterment which we 
all desire. 

This is a most ambitious program, and 
no one realizes more keenly than does 
the Y. P. R. U. the magnitude of the task 
which it is undertaking and the many 
dangers which beset the effective and wise 
administration of this plan. It is not set- 
ting out with the idea that it can solve 
the problems which for generations have 
troubled the wisest and most consecrated 
leaders of thought both in this country and 
abroad, nor does it flatter itself that it 
is offering an original approach to these 
problems. It does hope, however, that it 
can awaken its members to a conscious- 
ness of the problems with which the world 
is faced and which must be dealt with 
in some fashion. The hope is that it 
may bring to Y. P. R. U. members the real- 
ization that liberal religion and _ social 
problems are not divorced from each 
other, but that the fundamental beliefs 
which underlie a liberal faith have an 
immediate practical application and a great 
value in the social order. It hopes that 
it may furnish material for study which 
will lay the foundation for intelligent 
and well-considered action. In short, to 
quote Prof. H. Richard Niebuhr in his 
article, “Religion and Ethics”, in the No- 
vember World To-morrow, it hopes to help 
“in the winning of ethical awareness of 
the cosmic basis of moral obligation and 
in the gaining of religious convictions 
which will make a difference in the social 
and ethical life’. 
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The organization of the Commission is 
simple. It will have a number of investiga- 
tory groups, five of which have already 
been named. These five will concern them- 
selves with Peace, Social Service, Labor, 
Pre-Voting Education, and Mental Defi- 
ciency and Crime. The membership of 
the Commission is national in distribution 
and represents members of the Y. P. R. U., 
certain of the younger ministers, and an 
advisory group of older people who are 
interested and active in the problems of 
social responsibility. Anyone who is in- 
terested in the work of the Commission 
is urged to contribute suggestions or con- 
structive criticisms, for it is the wish of 
the Y. P. R. U. that the Commission 
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should be organized and should function 

in such a way as to fill the needs of groups 

of Unitarian young people wherever they 

may be, and through them to serve the 

denomination in the most effective way. 
The members of the Commission and the 

advisory group are: Advisory group: 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter, Boston, Mass. 

Rey. Dr. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 


The Commission : 


Rey. Leslie T. Pennington, Braintree, Mass. 
Rey. Richard Seebode, Louisville, Ky. 
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Rey. Melvin Welke, Portland, Ore. 
Schroder Boulton, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Mary Dennison, Cambridge, Mass. 
Erie Grimwade, Chicago, Il. 
Elizabeth Hall, Braintree, Mass. ex-officio. 
Mildred Littlefield, Milton, Mass. 
Mercedes Nelson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hilda Pfeiffer, Watertown, Mass. 
Martha Sharp, Hingham, Mass, 
David Stickney, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Helen Stone, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Charles Wellman, Cambridge, Mass. 
Ruth Witherbee, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This Is the Hour! 


Liberalism not a retreat but a battlefield 
T., AARON LEVY 


HE first step in the promotion of a 

wholesome unity, a richer understand- 
ing, a happier co-operation is a spirit of 
unity, understanding, and _ co-operation 
among those who openly represent them- 
selves as the champions of such a move- 
ment. If we profess a doctrine of liberal- 
ism, we must first be liberal among our- 
selves. No man has a moral right know- 
ingly to proclaim a doctrine that he fails 
to practice. 

It is our duty to be alert in welcoming 
every opportunity that permits us to meet 
together in a single mood for a generous 
common end. We have the golden oppor- 
tunity to show that men of varied historic 
backgrounds, of hostile traditions, of vari- 
ant memories, can labor together in the 
making of a better community, a nobler 
citizenship, a more efficient common- 
wealth. 

We must be willing to demonstrate that 
what can be done by men of opposing 
beliefs in the civil world, in the political 
arena, in the field of science can be 
wrought, at least as readily, in the domain 
of religion. I know no more tragic pages 
in the history of humanity than the baf- 
fling failure of religionists to work in 
harmony; than the crimes that have been 
committed in the name of a gracious God, 
in the name of humanitarian religion. If 
there is a place where men should break 
down the walls of separation and build 
bridges of sympathy and understanding, 
that place is in the regions of religion. 

Our problem, in the beginning, is to 
develop a philosophy of life sure and 
safe; a philosophy that will fearlessly 
face the difficulties of adjusting religious 
differences, history, and traditions. We 
need a philosophy that will stress the 
resemblances among right-thinking men 
in all possible respects, a philosophy that 
minimizes the differences existing among 
religious groups, that will understand 
that the ground is holy not only where 
men recognize the unity of the Divine 
Spirit but equally holy where they rec- 
ognize the essential unity of human per- 
sonalities. In the name of modern reli- 
gion we must evolve a philosophy that 
will unfailingly avow the brotherhood of 
the race, not as an abstract dogma but 
as a concrete program, if human fear, hate, 
and selfishness shall not destroy our 
civilization. 


The malign result of the World War 
was not the death of millions of the best 
blood of the nations; not the devastation 
of the wealth of centuries; it was the 
blow struck at liberalism, at democracy— 
an almost mortal blow. 

This is the hour of challenge to liber- 
alism, to its entire philosophy. What we 
do in this decade is likely to determine 
the destiny of the present century of 
history. The world has a right to look to 
its professing ethical leaders for guidance 
in the transitional period. 

Our religious philosophy must help us 
to face the facts of our political and in- 
dustrial era with serenity and achieve- 
ment. Our philosophy must dower us with 
a standard of values of practical worth 
in meeting the problems of commerce and 
politics. We cannot consistently be liberals 
in religion and throttle the progress of 
justice in science, industry, and govern- 
ment. 

The potent element in our lives is not 
the theoretic dogmas that we assert, but 
rather the inner impulses, the habits, the 
convictions that determine the daily de 
cisions of life. Liberalism is more than 
a creed, it is a way of life. It is not a 
solace, but a challenge; not a quiet re- 
treat, but a battlefield where the great 
issues that ultimately decide the tramp 
of events, the character of civilizations, 
the cultures of peoples, are forced to the 
front. 

Our problem is the uniting of an in- 
creasing number of recruits around the 
gallant banner of liberalism, a gathering 
of all possible elements into a homoge- 
neous group. Our task is to present a united 
front to the disintegrating forces that 
threaten the continuance of liberalism in 
American life; to furnish an army for 
every battle of political purity, of indus- 
trial integrity, of scientific adventure. 

Selfish forces are ever cohesive, ever 
ready to cement the cohorts of evil and 
darkness. It is our privilege to prove that 
emancipated souls can be equally cohe- 
sive for righteousness, justice, and hu- 
manity. The character of the culture, the 
civilization, the progress of an age rests 
on which of these two conflicting agen- 
cies becomes predominant. 

“And Moses said unto Joshua, Choose 
us out men, and go out, fight with Amalek : 
to-morrow I will stand on the top of the 
hill with the rod of God in mine hand. 
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So Joshua did as Moses had said to him, 
and fought with Amalek: and Moses, 
Aaron, and Hur went up to the top of 
the hill. And it came to pass, when Moses 
held up his hand, that Israel prevailed: 
and when he let down his hand, Amalek 
prevailed. But Moses’ hands were heavy; 
and they took a stone, and put it under 
him, and he sat thereon; and Aaron and 
Hur stayed up his hands, the one on the 
one side, and the other on the other side; 
and his hands were steady until the going 
down of the sun” (Exopus, xvii. 9-12). 

This is the significance of a meeting like 
this—we are holding up the hands of those 
like Moses, who are fighting the modern 
Amalekites. Every meeting like this is 
an event of moment. Every meeting like 
this has potential power; it may crys- 
tallize latent forces otherwise insignificant 
and dissevered. One hundred united have 
more power than a thousand separate and 
unconnected. The world is ruled by united 
minorities, all too often elements joined 
together for selfish and evil purposes. We 
need more meetings of this character, that 
men may know that there is a cohesive 
institution ready to hold up the hands of 
the lonely fighters for righteousness, in 
polities, religion, and finance. 

To the man battling for the good cause 
in the board of aldermen, in the State 
Assembly, in the national Congress or in 
the senate of the nations, we should be 
brothers till the fight is finished and jus- 
tice triumphs. Every struggle for the right 
is our fight; wherever a human soul is 
seeking emancipation from the darkness 
of the ages, we should be at his side; 
whenever the truth has raised its stand- 
ard, we should stay and hold up its 
hands until the “going down of the sun”. 


[An address before the Mohawk Valley Con- 
ference of Liberal Churches, Syracuse, N.Y.] 


Meditation 


Spoken at a joint meeting of the Fresno 
(California), Exchange Club and_ the 
Fresno Engineers’ Club, October 23, 1930,: 
in celebration of the completion of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Bridge over 
Carquinez Straits, California. 

Drawn together by similar interests and 
common ideals and aspirations, we stand 
in reverence for the great Unknown En- 
gineer, whose unseen forces are even now 
building our mountains and meadows and 
shaping new universes in the far-off 
spaces. And, as we ponder these things, 
may we realize that those forces are to 
be found in ourselves, shaping into nobler 
lives the substance from which we came, 
and, through us, building a Commonwealth 
of Man on the earth, 

May we know that we, too, belong to 
the builders of the future. Without us, it 
shall not be made perfect. May we, there- 
fore, be faithful in our day and genera- 
tion, owr lives lights in the world, our 
influence .healthful, our characters an 
inspiration, and our memories a blessing. 
May we be chastened by the thought of 
the vastness of that of which we are a 
part, May the sense of the eternities and 
the infinities with which we deal be often 
with us to quiet and to calm us in our 
turmoil. Amen, 

CLARENCE M. VICKLAND, 


_ What We Have to Do About God for Children 


The Theistic Problem in Religious Education 


M* APPROACH to the problem of 
: theology in religious education is 
from the standpoint of the Sunday-school 
teacher rather than from that of the theo- 
logian, and my purpose is to make con- 
structive suggestions for the practical 
guidance of teachers. 

I will have to assume that you are fairly 
well acquainted with the difficulties in- 
volved in teaching about God, or in build- 
ing up in children that complex of atti- 
tudes and habits which characterizes the 
devout theist. Let me merely call your 
attention to some of the outstanding 
factors. 


We Teach “Peace” and “Battles” 


In the liberal churches we are no longer 
sure that we have the truth. In fact we 
are sure that what we have is infinitesi- 
mally small compared to what we seek. In 
our eagerness to find it, we have sought 
for it at any possible source. We have 

' received an inheritance of theistic specula- 
tion, dogmas, and creeds, as well as sys- 
tems, religious practice, and worship, 
which speak with no less dogmatism about 
God. For these we are indebted to Greek, 
Jew, Roman, Barbarians, and their de- 
scendants—pagan and Christian. We are 
overwhelmed with the results of the quest 
for God that the few centuries of civiliza- 
tion have preserved for us. Where in this 
mass of recorded human thought can we 
find what will serve the modern world?— 
for some of it is archaic and useless. How 
shall we translate what is of possible use 
into modern experience? ; 

- Where in this confusion of tongues, in 
this babel of prophecies, where among 
this long line of soothsayers, prophets, 
saviors, monks, priests, popes, and min- 
isters can we find a knowledge of God that 
is adequately ethical and intelligent ? 
This is no mere rhetoric. The problem is 
very real to Sunday-school teachers. The 
chaotic nature of our inheritance is no- 
where more clearly seen than in the text- 
books we give our children to study, except 
in the minds of the children themselves. 
It has no coherence, judged from the 
standpoint of either ethics or logic. On top 
of this, contemporary individuals offer 
their interpretations—preachers, philoso- 
phers, historians, psychologists, and scien- 
tists. Yet we still despair. And we look to 
this one and that one for the scheme of 
thought that suits us. But, alas, although 
we may get some very wise sayings, and 
some suggestive hypotheses, no system of 
thought will meet every test to which we 
subject it. So we have to make our own 
God... select what is God in our inher- 
itance. We have to give our God a moral 
character; that is, we have to make up 
His mind on issues upon which He has 
never had occasion to express Himself 
before. We have no pope to turn to, nor 
holy book to guide us; and if we had, we 
would not be content with their authorita- 
tive say-so. Liberalism has brought us to 
the place where if we have a God at all, 
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The author of this unusual article 
is professor of religious education in 
the Theological Department of St. 
Lawrence University. He gave this 
material in an address before the 
autumn meeting of the Mohawk Val- 
ley Conference. 


He is to be consciously generated from 
our own bosoms as much as from the in- 
creased knowledge of the universe. 

Can we worship such a God? Can we 
lean on Him when we wish compensation 
for our weakness and frailty? Can we 
confidently induce children to pray to Him 
and to sing His praises? And if the task 
of determining what our God shall be is 
too much for us, shall we just continue to 
give children the varied diet they now 
receive? (I speak of -the Christian church 
in general when I say “we’.) When I 
refer. to Sunday-schools I recall the ex- 
tremes of notions and beliefs to which 
children are exposed. From the most un- 
ethical and even barbarous lessons to the 
finest our civilization has produced, inter- 
pretations of life as old as civilization and 
older, along with quotations from con- 
temporary science, the worship of the 
Prince of Peace joins hands with the wor- 
ship of the God of Battles, the lauding 
of the pacifist can be found but a few 
pages from the praises of the militarist. 
Anyone who has made an intelligent effort 
to teach about God is fully conscious of 
the seriousness of the problem. But what 
shall we do with God? 


“Forget It!’ But We Can't 


The problems touched upon are so deep- 
rooted and of so baffling a nature that 
many have concluded that the only thing 
to do is dismiss the world field of theology 
as nonessential. “It is archaic, so let us 
forget it’, they say. “We have enough 
happiness and self-realization in this world 
to work for without tying all we do and 
think to an all-inclusive guess which is 
then personalized and so made to stand 
in the way of a better guess.” I am so 
heartily in sympathy with these people 
that even now I am afraid to say that I 
am not with them altogether. Yet with 
many others I draw back, lest we throw 
out the baby with the bath, though for 
the life of me it is difficult to see which is 
baby and which dirty water. The chief 
objection to this solution is that it is too 
easy. Anything so easy is likely not to be 
sound. Yet every day we make observa- 
tions that give this view unquestioning 
support. The ideas of God and of His pro- 
vision of a Heaven and other evidences of 
His thoughtful care were born out of 
anguish. They are the answers to the cry 
for help from mortal man, and at one 
time they were adequate for many. The 
thought of a final judgment before a Judge 
of infinite wisdom, boundless mercy, and 
almighty power was indeed glad news to 
the slave in his brass collar, who had no 


hope in this world. But to-day we are not 
without hopes in this world. The most 
downtrodden groups have hopes, and con- 
sequently their adjustment to their suffer- 
ing takes the form of a demand for justice. 
So the glamour of Heaven fades. In justi- 
fiable mockery of what was once the good 
news, they sing, “We'll get pie in the Sky 
by and by when we die.” And friends, 
what is the good of preaching the hope 
of heaven, with all its Oriental grandeur, 
to a comfortable middle-class people who 
have luxury enough and to spare, and 
hope for more? Beyond the ills that befall 
every mortal man they have no hardship, 
and even such a common experience as 
death loses its sting for them. The thought 
of that $50,000 or $100,000 insurance or 
that fat bank account can bring a smile to 
a dying man’s lips as much as the assur- 
ance of God’s grace once did. 


Enriching the Young Spirit 


When faced with hardships, we do not 
urge one another to prayer. When in the 
midst of tragedy, we are insulted if told 
that it is God’s will and all for the best. 
If bereaved, we are not made to listen to 
a chorus of “In the sweet by and by, we 
shall meet on that beautiful shore’. Some- 
one sympathetically says, “Buck up, old 
man! No one escapes this.” Every issue 
of life has a new slogan to meet it, but 
few of them suggest a leaning on a higher 
power. Even our much maligned jazz 
music is full of the evidence that the com- 
mon people are finding new ways to meet 
the old troubles that religion used to help 
us through. “Let’s get together and be 
simple’, we sing. When once’ we would 
give thanks to God for his bountiful mer- 
cies, we now say, “Give yourself a slap 
on the back. ... You’ve had a good day 
to-day.” The world is not very God-minded. 
This is no evidence of social decline. Our 
morality is much superior to that of the 
time when every living soul was God- 
minded. 

And so we have a very real reason for 
thinking that it is best to unload theology. 
It seems that for happiness in our time, 
otherworldiness is utterly superfluous. 
Well, we can dump any or all theologies 
if we like, but let us not at the same time 
pull a draw string on the quest to under- 
stand life’s most significant and even most 
inclusive meaning. As long as I live, I 
will persist in trying to understand life 
in its larger implications. I will persist 
in exploring its purposes and meaning. I 
want the privilege of so exploring, for it 
brings me enrichment and happiness, and 
I want others to have that enrichment as 
well. Although the quest for God-knowl- 
edge seems futile because it has not pro- 
duced reliable God-knowledge, we are not 
therefore to regard it as futile. It is to 
the seeker as beautiful and enriching as 
it seems to the thoughtless to be futile 
and tragic. I would have our children 
become intimately acquainted with the 
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history of this quest. I would have them 
make their own inquiries, and they will 
make them whether we help them or not. 
Our job, therefore, is to make this inquir- 
ing as intelligent as possible, although I 
would not say that their souls’ salvation 
depends upon their findings. Personally, 
I look forward to sitting on the rim of 
eternity with my own children peering 
into its mysteries, and that without fear. 
I am foolish enough to believe that facing 
unfathomable mysteries with others binds 
us in an intimacy of fellowship that no 
theology or any other cocksure theory has 
ever generated, After all, if we did suc- 
ceed in solving the mysteries of the uni- 
verse, and we could give them to our chil- 
dren as we do algebraic formule, it would 
be the most tragic thing that could hap- 
pen. Not that I fear knowledge. I shall 
eagerly follow every pronouncement of 
science, every research; but if everything 
is made as clear as day before I die, I 
shall be bitterly disappointed, for then 
life will not be so wonderful a thing as 
now I believe it to be. The tragic failures 
of philosophies and theologies are a fair 
guarantee that this old universe is a grand 
old universe, after all. Have I not then 
stated one thing we can do about God? If 
we shall equip our children with the 
knowledge and mental training adequate 
to enrich an inquiring spirit, we have 
done enough to justify our existence. 


Joyous Reaction to Life 


I need scarcely say that the need for 
this work in our Sunday-schools is over- 
whelming. I am fairly well acquainted 
with the average Protestant Sunday- 
school, and I can confidently say that the 
great bulk of its teaching tends to blight 
the minds of the young, to close their eyes 
to facts that stare them in the face, to 
demand certainties where certainties can- 
not be had—in short, to discourage intel- 
ligent and reverent thinking. The efforts 
of liberal groups who have set about re- 
moying this evil is most obvious to any- 
one intimate with the thinking of their 
children. It bears fruit, and I ean testify 
to that as a statement of fact. 

After all, viewing religion historically, 
isn’t the stimulation of inquiry, with its 
reward of enrichment, one of the things 
religion has always done, and ought to do? 
And does not this put us on the track of 
what we ought to do as teachers of reli- 
gion? Let us do what religion, when it 
functions, always does. 

Religion has always stimulated a joyous 
reaction to life. It is death on pessimism 
and cynicism. We can see to it that reli- 
gion still functions in this respect. Here 
is one practical example of how we may 
contribute to this end. We have always 
made use of nature study, but unfortu- 
nately to bolster up a tottering theology 
rather than to make lovers of nature. 
Consequently we have done violence to the 
facts of nature. We have called attention 
to the beautiful, and tried to conceal the 
ugly and the tragic. We have tried to make 
children believe that God did really care 
for the individual worm as a father for 
his child, and by so doing we have sown 
the seeds of pessimism and disillusion- 
ment, I suggest that we do all in our power 
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to adjust the child to the world of nature 
as it is. It needs no theistic argument to 
prove its beauty. The child does not need 
to be told that not a sparrow falls with- 
out God’s notice to adjust him to the fact 
of death. It is a simple matter for a fear- 
less person to adjust a child to the un- 
alterable facts of life so that he accepts 
them with a minimum of pain. To this 
end I believe nature study can contribute 
richly. I have many times challenged 
audiences to name one eminent naturalist 
who was a pessimist or a cynic, who did 
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Nationalism and war place our lives at 
the mercy of trained blockheads. 
—H. G. Wells. 


God for the modern scientist, as scien- 
tist, is and always must be a useless hy- 
pothesis.—Dean Christian Gauss. 


We must give up the idea of a Heaven 
in space but not in time. 
—Professor Hddington. 


The eugenist’s chief difficulty is human 
nature—Sir Arthur Keith. 


The idea that nothing is true except 
what we comprehend is silly. 
—Winston Churchill. 


Exactly what proportion of our popula- 
tion is ‘industrial urban” I do not know, 
but, in any case, God help it! 

—Clough Williams-Ellis. 


The old admiration for wealth and 
power and for the erude personality of 
those whose chief ability is the ability to 
eatch the limelight—this barbarism sur- 
vives:—C. Delisle Burns. 


If our industrial leaders continue to 
insist upon taking to themselves the larger 
part of the profits made possible by 
mechanical improvements, Wwe cannot 
escape disaster. 

—Dr. Augustus P. Reccord. 


Is there a man who dares to say there 
is no God, and deep within his heart feels 
that he is right?—Dorris OC. DuLong. 


Liberals are not true to their heritage 
if they seek to skirt the wilderness of 
doubt or refuse to embark upon the sea 
of investigation—Percy W. Gardner. 


not love life for its own sake, who did not 
accept the worst in it that is unavoidable 
and still worshipfully enjoy it. We can 
do that without our theology, and, as sure 
as we do, we will find inquiries after God 
arising from it. A rich concept of God is 
the by-product of a rich experience and 
not the source of this experience. 

Again, a functioning coricept of God has 
served as the orientation of our ethical 
idealism. And one of the reasons why we 
find it so difficult to deal with the con- 
cept of God to-day is because our idealism 
has no orientation. Let me refer you again 
to our Sunday-school literature. We have 
almost every ethical standard known to 
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history boosted in our schools. In one 
lesson we extol William Penn for his 
pacifism, and in the next we see the hand 
of God in the forceful opening up of Japan 
to Western commerce. The peaceful entry 
of Jesus without armies or banners into 
Jerusalem is lauded on page ten, and 
‘hinese Gordon is equally praised on page 
eleven. We profess interest in the widowed 
and the fatherless and the suffering and 
downtrodden, and yet on such issues as 
unemployment, the ruthless exploitation 
of workers, our literature is comparatively 
silent. If we want to build up an intelli- 
gent and enduring theism, or an intelligent 
and enduring religion without a theism, 
we must be consistent in our ethical out- 
look—courageously so. This is one way in 
which we can contribute to the problem, 
and it is far more effective than any dig- 
ging in libraries for a satisfying philoso- 
phy. The philosophy or theology for our 
time has to be grown out of the native 
soil of our time. 


Pearly Gate, Adequate Wage 


This suggests another thing we can do. 
If we cannot give the dying hope of im- 
mortality, we can work for the welfare 
of the widowed and the fatherless. If 
this problem can be met in part by insur- 
ance or adequate wage, let us see that 
these are forthcoming. And let us not sup- 
pose that such provisions are of more 
material and mundane nature than were 
the pearly gates and the spotless robe. 
When we behold the tragedy of crippled, 
overworked, and undernourished children 
and cannot rest in the assurance that God 
will make it up to them in the hereafter, 
we can promote the knowledge and legisla- 
tion that will check the dragons of greed 
and ignorance that feed on the bones and 
flesh of the young. Religion has served as 
a social bond. Sociologists testify to this. 
Yet it seems that religion has had its 
share in promoting discord. Only since we 
have become disillusioned in theology have 
we welcomed the heathen as a brother, 
and called for peace. Well, let us see to it 
that peace shall abound in the earth. It 
is possible now, in spite of theology; and 
when we have secured peace, theology will 
adjust itself to what we have done. 

Many of the great festivals of all reli- 
gions center around the securing of food. 
We no longer beat a tom-tom to bring 
rain, or even pray the good God to send 
it. That does not say that religion needs 
to cease to function with reference to 
food—no, not while thousands go hungry 
in the richest country ever possessed by 
man, not while thousands grow  super- 
fluous rings of fat on ill-gotten gain. 

Religion has ceased to function in many 
ways. I believe that the sacraments are 
about dead and valueless. The function of 
prayer has been shifted and greatly 
limited, but that does not say that religion 
cannot still give comfort to those that 
mourn, rest to the weary, and reward to 
the virtuous. But it does mean that it no 
Jonger fulfills its function of making this 
world a livable world by magic, and that it 
will function, if at all, chiefly through 
ethical enterprise. 

You may think that I have forgotten 
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about the Sunday-school. I have not. I have 
just been pointing out that to make reli- 
gion function as it always has, when 
healthy, we must educate for ethical enter- 
prise. And this cannot be done except by 
making ethical enterprise on the part of 
the young the basic factor in the curricu- 
lum. I mean that it isn’t enough to talk 
ethics to children. We must give them a 
fellowship of ethical enterprise. 


By Ethical Enterprise to God 


I would also emphasize ethical enter- 


' prise as the surest road to the discovery 


of God. It is a road which has brought 
peace of mind and gladness of heart to 
everyone who has trod upon it. It gives us, 
as nothing else does, the experience of 
being at home in the universe. Is this not 
the basic approach to a sound theism? If 
we ever evolve an interpretation of God 
that has meaning and purpose for us, and 
gives meaning and purpose to all life that 
is ennobling, how shall we evolve it ex- 
cept through striving after the better 
things we know? If there is one way 
whereby intimacy with God is realized, 
this is it; if there is hope of again wor- 
shiping a personal God, it lies here. If 
there is argument in defense of the claim 
that a good God exists, it is here. What- 
ever heights we reach in the field of 
ethics or of art, we will find the universe 
with us. The very panting of our hearts 
for higher things is nothing else than the 
panting of the dust of which we are made 
after the same things. Our experience of 
growth cannot be interpreted otherwise. 

I should like to prophesy that the God 
of the future, as man shall know Him, 
will be identical with the highest aspira- 
tions of man consciously, as He always 
has been unconsciously. I can therefore 
find God most intimately in my own bosom, 
and not in Gothic temples. Shall I 
pray to such a God? Most assuredly, yes. 
But I will not worship Him with peace 
offerings or with petitions of forgiveness, 
but with penitence and searchings of mind 
and heart for new visions and new ways 
and means, making them actualities. I 
rather incline to the conviction that if our 
ethical striving is strong enough, God will 
have a new birth in our midst. He 
will not be complete. He will not be 
fathomable. Nor can He be portrayed 
upon canvas, but He will be real. We 
may have but a scrap of Him, but 
enough to make it possible for theologians 
to make a better guess as to His likeness. 
An archeologist discovers the thigh bone 
of an extinct animal. Then the artist fol- 
lows him and constructs in plaster the 
image of the living anthropos erectus. So 
it has been with those who discover God 
and those who theologize about Him. Our 
pictures of Him will always be partly 
plaster; but if we are lovers of truth, 
beauty, and goodness in real earnest, we 
know that at least we have in part the 
reality. And the further our researches of 
ethical endéayor go, the more of reality 
will theology have to build upon. I am 
here pleading for the recognition of the 
dependence of the religious thought upon 
the religious act, and I think I have said 
enough to make myself clear. 
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An Open Letter 


“I write with tears in my eyes” 


HIS is an open letter to 50,000 Unita- 

rians, more than fifty of whom are 
members of my own church constituency. 
It is a frank statement to 50,000 people, 
all of whom I should enjoy knowing, hun- 
dreds of whom I do know personally, and 
every one of whom I believe to be a per- 
son of intelligence and character. They 
may not all have formally become mem- 
bers of Unitarian churches. But all of 
them are more or less admirers of the in- 
stitution. Many of them have been mar- 
ried by Unitarian clergymen, have had 
their happy companionships confirmed 
with the simple and beautiful services of 
our church. Many of them have had the 
bitterness and sorrow of death assuaged 
and softened for them by the beneficent 
ministry of our free faith. Many of them 
send their children to our Sunday-schools 
in the confident hope that those little lives 
will be blessed with the inculeation of the 
high ideals of the liberal faith in God 
and Man. It is to all these that I write. 

This letter will be frank. It will be as 
man to man. I write it with tears in my 
eyes. There is no drop of acrimony in my 
heart as I put down these words. There 
is only love and admiration. And I write 
to ask you—every one of the 50,000 of 
you—to tell us poor bewildered preachers 
how it is that your consciences will allow 
you to stay away from church for weeks 
and months at a time—yea, in not a few 
cases, with the possible exception of 
Faster, for years at a time. 

There is hardly one of us ministers who 
is able to figure out how you can get the 
consent of your consciences to be as negli- 
gent as you are about our common task. 
You are our friends. We play with you, 
and enjoy it. We dine with you, and it is 
a privilege. We marry you, and that is 
indeed a high honor. We bury your friends 
and loved ones with all the tenderness of 
which we are capable. And yet we do not 
worship with you, because you are not 
present when the sacred hour for that 
has come each Sunday morning. 

You tell us, in moments of good-fellow- 
ship, that you are in sympathy with what 
we are trying to do in the world. You gen- 
erously help to keep the wolf away from 
our doors while we are trying to do it. 
But, oh, how we miss you on Sunday 
morning, when, after the agony of sermon 
preparation, we face our congregations and 
you are not there to help us with your 
presence and your inspiration ! 

You give us ail kinds of excuses for 
your absence, and the most of us wear a 
silly smile and say, “Yes, yes’; but you 
know, and, of course, we know, too, that 
it is all a bluff, all a dodge. 

I know a half-dozen, or more, of our 
fine old churches which are living almost 
entirely off their endowments. That is a 
plain, downright betrayal of trust. Our 
fathers left us that money, not that we 
might be free from our own obligations, 
but that we might enlarge our work and 
spread our message more effectively in the 


world. What do we mean, honorable men 
and women that we intend to be, by our 
careless misuse of those funds? 

What do we, the children and the chil- 
dren’s children of the stalwart founders 
of our church a century ago, mean by our 
utter indifference to the rich legacy which 
they have left us? Are we so selfish, so 
hard of heart, so ungrateful for what they 
did for us that we are willing to allow 
this rich inheritance to become a closed 
chapter in the spiritual history of our 
country ? 

One of you, a trustee of a church not 
my own, said in my hearing the other day 
that your attachment to the church was 
only a sentimental one, and that you could 
stay away from church for a whole year 
without a stricken conscience. Do not 
think you are a brave individualist in 
this! You are only one of the mob whose 
minds work in this line of least resistance 
with unfailing and unthinking regularity. 
You propose to bury our religious past in 
a graye of mushy sentimentality. How do 
you dare to do it? You discharge your 
obligations at the banks and stores of your 
community as an honest man. Why will 
you not be as honest with the great church 
your fathers have left for us to perpetuate? 
Your character was probably formed years 
ago under the fine influence of our church. 
I grant that you may not, after that char- 
acter has been formed, turn out to be a 
criminal simply because you do not go to 
church. But do you not realize that much 
of what you are, and are proud of, you 
owe to the splendid influence of the church 
which you now regularly neglect without 
a thought? 

I have four children whom I am trying 
to bring up as devoted members of the 
Unitarian Church. I did not have that 
great advantage when I was a child. I am 
proud to think that my own children are 
better off than I was in that respect. You 
may have children of your own, too. Can 
we expect those children, yours and mine, 
to become true members of a church which 
we regard as little more than a far-off 
badge of luxurious respectability ? 

Won’t you help us ministers to do what 
we are trying in our faltering way to do, 
by laying aside your selfishness, your senti- 
mentality, your indifference, and giving us 
what we are so hungry for—your unfailing 
presence at the services of an institution 
in which there resides more potential good 
to America and the world than in any 
other human association under heaven out- 
side the home? Is our coveted freedom 
something we are determined to translate 
into a power for righteousness, or is it 
something which we are going to permit 
to rob us of all sense of responsibility to 
the Highest? 

RayMonpd H. PALMER. 


{This letter was first published in The Lynn 
Unitarian. Mr, Palmer is minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Lynn, Mass.] 
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Come, O People! 


IGURES ARE BEING GATHERED by the 

Laymen’s League on church attendance. They 
will not show a good record for the autumn, we 
are minded to say, if the informal reports and in- 
quiries we receive are an index. Complaints are 
common. The slump in numbers is due to a depres- 
sion in economics and all that follows in its train. 
This holds good, we think, throughout the country 
and in every communion. 

But, someone asks, do not the people turn to 
religion in their adversity? They used to do so, 
according to a legend, but it is not so now. We 
were once taught that God had his own way of 
proving the people, and want was one of His ways. 
The Bible enumerates many other visitations of 
affliction that came straight from the Almighty 
Eternal One to chastise his children and bring 
them to repentance and submission. Such things 
are still believed; but not, we venture to assert, 
when we come to this disastrous collapse of our 
material order. Not God but men did this thing— 
selfish, greedy, gambling, cruel men! 

In their awareness that this is a human evil 
entirely, the multitudes who suffer the inhumanity 
do not think they can get anything by going to 
church. In this they err dreadfully. They ought to 
go up to the temple and cry against this evil in the 
sight of their God. Never such need of prophets, 
never such use for high religion as we face to-day. 

Come, O people, and redeem the iniquity! There 
is no other such place for your comfort, support 
and justice. Even if you are needy and broken- 
spirited, come! In Ohio, one hundred Methodist 
churches in a single conference have been so ter- 
ribly affected that the budgets have been sharply 
decreased. But the bishop, the superintendents, and 
the ministers redouble their efforts. They know 
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that only by more religion applied fearlessly to 
intolerable conditions can a better day come. 


Making Indian History 


EWS FROM THE Round Table Conference on 
India heartens us. The opening sessions in 
London are warm with sympathy for the aspira- 
tions of the people of the Empire’s Eastern posses- 
sion. It is just like Britain to behave like this. She 
may “muddle through” her enormous issues as they 
arise. She likes to regard herself with unaffected 
self-reproach. When a sentiment arises in the world, 
she does know how to listen. In ordinary affairs 
she may be content with what she does, and not be 
easily moved; but this indifference, either real or 
seeming, yields in great days to a conciliatory and 
teachable disposition which still explains why the 
English are the best politicians and, in the long 
run, among the highest benefactors in the world. 
At this moment we cannot pass an opinion on the 
momentous conference, because it is only getting 
under way. We do commend to all our readers 
that they study everything they can find on this 
Indian conference, in the newspapers and in the 
weekly reviews and the magazines. This is major 
history in the making. What India will finally get 
no one can foretell, but two things are reasonably 
certain. It will approximate the right, though not 
satisfactorily for those who want the extreme of 
change; and it will be a political arrangement 
unlike that of the Dominion of Canada, the Union 
of South Africa, the Irish Free State, and the 
Australian Commonwealth. India will have a gov- 
ernment peculiar to her own needs and conditions. 
The meetings of the Round Table day by day will 
be reported fully, we trust, so that we may follow 
the process to a conclusion. As King George said 
at the opening, this is the most important decision 
which the Empire has to make. 


Is Economics Religious? 


HAT OLD QUESTION, Shall the Church be in 

politics? came up at the meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches, last week in 
Lowell. Two principal speakers were in direct if 
friendly opposition to each other on the subject. Dr. 
Howard J. Chidley, of Winchester, declared, ac- 
cording to a report in the press, that “the Church is 
not well enough informed” to speak intelligently 
on many issues of a social, economic, and political 
nature, and makes herself ridiculous when she de- 
parts from her proper field. On the other hand, 
Prof. Harry F. Ward, of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, was eloquent on the position that a religion 
which does not extend its influence to aid in the 
solution of human problems and relations is futile. 
Contrary to the reported statement of Dr. Chidley, 
that the Church is to provide men with a “refuge 
from the perplexities and distractions of modern 
business and social life’, Professor Ward said the 
duty of the church is to learn what is fundamentally 
wrong with our social system, and reform it. 

Probably in such a vigorous and intelligent body 
as the Federation there would be a majority in 
agreement with Professor Ward. The several reso- 
lutions of a social character—for example, on un- 
employment—indicate their mind. Yet it cannot 
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be gainsaid that we still have the conflict between 
the mystical and the ethical types of mind in all 
our church bodies. The Lowell meeting illustrates 
the fact. One speaks of faith in God, and is prone 
to stop there, content with an inner experience kept 
too much as a private and comfortable possession. 
The other goes forth to do something, with as much 
understanding of the evil conditions in society as 
is available, but in going leaves behind the religious 
beliefs and sanctions. The result is not good. Whirl- 
ing reformers get us into all sorts of confusion, be- 
cause they have no religious foundations. It is just 
as true that we fail when the insulated pietist sits 
down with his experience of the Infinite, and does 
nothing in a world that cries aloud for betterment. 

Our own sympathies incline us to the side of Pro- 
fessor Ward, because in him we have one who 
drinks deeply of the springs of religion. When he 
crusades for social justice, he puts on the whole 
armor of a religious man. He does not stop with the 
kind of social ministry that Dr. Chidley commends. 
The latter says religion should function “as far as 
hospitalization, Red Cross relief, or care of the poor 
of the parish are concerned”, but it should not have 
a part in “political and labor disputes”. His reasons 
for keeping out of problems are twofold: lack of 
knowledge, as we have already noted, and the belief 
that the Church’s business is to give the people 
something else than a “consideration of material 
things which they have all week, and that something 
is God”. Professor Ward’s reply is quite specific. 
In the present disastrous condition of unemploy- 
ment and poverty, religion will do more, he says, 
than feed the hungry and ask its members to sup- 
port remedial legislation. It will say to an Ameri- 
can money-loving society : “You have sinned against 
God and man by spending money you made in 


times of prosperity on Juxuries and investments for 


the purpose of making more money, without laying 
any of it aside to help support the workers who 
you knew would be idle when the inevitable de- 
pression came.” 

One of these speakers gives us typical “hospital 
religion”, so far as social needs are concerned. By 
his theory we wait till people are down and out, 
and then bind up their wounds and meet tem- 
porarily their life-and-death wants with a relief 
fund. It is charitable and beautiful, but this gospel 
of the Good Samaritan is not enough for us. There 
is something more. The better way is the more diffi- 
cult way. It goes to causes of our wrongs, and roots 


them out, so that people will not be thrown on the 
‘social ash-heap. At. the same time, it creates what 


it conceives to be right lines of action, in keeping 
with the religious principles of Jesus and the 
prophets and our own religious interpreters. It first 
says that there is something fundamentally wrong 
with a “social system which allows millions to face 
want and starvation”, and it warns us that this 
condition is “a sign of the dissolution of Western 
civilization”. These are strong words, and many 
people will not accept them. It is always that way. 
But none can deny the evils of our time, nor evade 
the demand that we who in large part make them 
must cure them and usher in a better day. 

If we are “not well enough informed”, it is no 
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excuse; for ignorance is not acceptable before the 
law or the Lord..Let us get knowledge. There is 
abundant material which establishes the relation of 
economics to ethics and religion. It shows that one 
is far behind in the religious vocation if one is not 
aware of what the leaders are doing. Economics is 
no new interest in the church. Even in the Middle 
Ages it was a major factor. Let men read R. H. 
Tawney’s “Religion and the Rise of Capitalism”, 
Max Weber’s “The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit 
of Capitalism”, and J. A. Hobson’s “Economies and 
Ethics”. Here is authentic history and wise present- 
day counsel,—and religion. We declare and insist 
that any subject which affects human well-being 
must be faced by the Church. More than this, indeed, 
we require. Religion is the only means, at last, by 
which we can redeem this evil that we ourselves 
have done to our brethren. Let us go up to the 
temple to worship, and make it a house of prayer 
for all people; and, thus inspired and instructed, 
let us go out into the world and do the thing which 
we have heard from our prophets and evangels. 


Our Distinctive Mission 


AVE YOU OBSERVED the favorite subject in 
the church meetings this autumn? It is our 
distinctive mission. One of the best addresses re- 
ported in our pages quotes a minister as saying that 
perhaps our distinction is in our “absorptive 
power”. We are teachable, and not dogmatic. The 
idea is good, though we prefer an active word, im- 
plying not only teachableness but discrimination. 
We should say “selective power”. That is only a 
secondary criticism. The object of the speaker is ex- 
cellent. We seek “all-inclusive unity”, and the goal 
is a “fellowship of free people’. We ought to 
master a technique of worship, he adds, and stop 
boasting, for our business. is first to make our own 
lives more helpful and beautiful. 

We especially need more on worship. We feel 
some of us get art ahead of devotion in preparing 
this holy exercise. The result is that we, as a con- 
eregation, are acting instead of being, on Sunday 
morning. We feel the sincere reality when a service 
is less obviously literary and more priestly in the 
true sense. But this is beside the main point, which 
is that wliatever we do we are bound, as the speaker 
is, to come back to the requirement of “freedom”. 
It always shows up somewhere when we talk about 
the function of the liberal churches. Other people’s 
denominations say they are free, and we are not 
arguing about that at all. They use their own pri- 
vate judgment, make their free assent when they 
join their church, as much as we do. 

But what of the churches which do not permit a 
member to change his mind after he is in? If he 
finds he can no longer accept this or that, does his 
church permit him to say so plainly and publicly, 
and yet keep him on the books? Here is where we 
get close to a sacred distinction between free and 
bound churches. If you can change your mind on 
a matter of faith or practice without losing your 
church standing, then, we say, you are in a free: 
church and belong to the “free people” with whom 
we desire fellowship. 
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Children’s Book Week 


This year, some of us have acquired the habit of looking back three hundred 
years, and we feel sure that whatever difficulties the Pilgrim housewives may have 
had in stowing their lares and penates aboard the Mayflower, finding space for their 
children’s books was not one of their problems. For in all England, up to the year 
1500, only one hundred and forty-one books had been printed, and, during the next 
two centuries, little was written for the young. In those days, when it was some- 
times considered a good bargain to exchange house and land for one precious 
volume, printed treasures were not for careless young hands. i 

In France, children were more fortunate; for Charles Perrault was writing his 
tales, which are still favorites to-day, among them, “Puss in Boots”, “Red Riding 
Hood”, “The Sleeping Beavty”. But these were not for sober young Puritan minds. 
“Godly Children Their Parents’ Delight,” “Young People Warned’’—in such treatises 
must they seck their intellectual nourishment. The New England Primer, printed 
in Boston in 1691, was a distinct forward step for the children, who we hope were 
not cast down by opening couplet, 

“In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all.” 


From these humble beginnings grew the amazing lists of books prepared expressly 
for our children to-day. Publishers, booksellers, parents, and teachers observe Chil- 
dren’s Book Week in tribute to the annual feast of books offered. to children of all 
ages. But a surprising fact is that the average child to-day reads less than his parents 
and grandparents did, and often favors with but a passing glance what his Puritan 
ancestors would scarcely have dared to touch. Too well fed, children lose their 
appetites. 

At this point, cannot all discriminating grown-ups help? A child, left to him- 
self, is so overwhelmed by the task of separating the wheat from the chaff that his 
choice is haphazard. Help him open the right doors to lifelong pleasures! Tales of 
many lands, of heroes, history, nature, science, make for broad outlooks. Fairy lore, 
and all well-written stories, stimulate the imagination. The Puritan children starved 
for books. Our children face such a feast that they are bewildered. So wide is the 
juvenile field to-day that in it discrimination is as much needed as in adult literature. 
Do not let the children flounder. Guide them! Help them form reading habits which 
will lead them on and up for the rest of their lives. 


For Older Children 


the Carsons went far up to their camp in 
the mountains, but even into that remote 
wilderness the spirit of Christmas fol- 
lowed them. The wonderful part of real 


Tue DAUNTLESS COMPANY. By Rupert Sar- 
gent Iolland. New York: The Century Gom- 
pany. $1.75. 


The outstanding boyish adventure of 
the Ages, the Children’s Crusade, makes 
marvelous reading for young people who 
love historical fiction. Mr. Holland tells 
vividly the story of shipwreck, capture, 
rescue, and struggle of the thousands of 
boys who left France and Germany in the 
year 1212 to go to the Holy Sepulcher. 


Sworps on THE Spa. By Agnes Danforth 
Hewes. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

A tale of the Far East, full of the adyen- 
ture, romance, and color of the fourteenth 
century. The youth, Andrea, travels from 
Venice to Damascus, meeting with perils 
by sea and land, saving a city stricken 
with famine, and finding a rare perfume, 
worth more than gold. Illustrated by Lou 
Block. 


By Christine 
Thomas Y. 


Davip’s Srar or Brero_enem. 
Whiting Parmenter. New York: 
Crowell Company. $1.00. 

Whether you are just selfish and do 
not want to think of others, or sad and 
lonely as the Carsons were, who had lost 
their only son suddenly one Christmas 
morning, you cannot escape the spirit of 
Christmas. To forget what season it was, 


Christmas joy is that, all by yourself, 
you can never know it. This time it brought 
to little David, the chore-boy at the Haw- 
kinses’, a home with folks of his own in it. 
After you have read this exquisite little 
story, when you look up at the stars at 
Christmas time, you will remember David 
and what he said: “I wonder if—if maybe 
one of them stars isn’t the Star of Beth- 
lehem !” 


LittLe Tooxroo. By Marie Ahnighito Peary. 
New York: William Morrow & Company. $2.00. 

If little Tooktoo had not been the nicest 
little reindeer in the world, Uncle Prancer 
(yes, the very same Prancer who helps 
draw Santa Claus’ sled each Christmas 
Eve) would never have taken him along 
on his annual trip to Santa’s headquarters. 
There is no busier spot than Santa’s 
domain, and imagine 'Tooktoo’s joy when he 
was allowed to carry letters from the 
Post Office to the Library, where are kept 
all the records of all the children all over 
the world, whether they are good or bad, 
whether they take care of their toys, and 
whether they ask for presents for them- 
selves or for others. Small wonder that 
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Santa is such a knowing old fellow! A 
still greater surprise was ahead for Took- 
too—but that is telling! Apart from the 
interest which would attach itself to any- 
thing written by this author, the Snow 
Baby of world fame and daughter of Rear 
Admiral Peary, this charming little tale is 
a happy combination of accurate natural 
history and pleasing fancy. Old and young 
will be glad to hear that Santa Claus is 
hard at work as usual, not bothering his 
head with new-fangled noticns but pre- 
paring for his annual trip with his rein- 
deers in the good old-fashioned way. 


A Lirrty Money AwEAD, By Elsie Sing- 
master, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.75. 

There is perhaps more pathos than mys- 
tery in Miss Singmaster’s story of a young 
girl left alone without resources in New 
York City. Lila’s one treasure is a string 
of “imitation” beads, which prove in the 
last chapter to be matched pearls. One 
feels so sorry for Lila that it is pleasant 
at the last to leave her with a hint of 
romance and happiness. 


SToRIgs OF THH YOUTH OF ARTISTS. By Mary 
Newlin Roberts. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. $2.50. 

The sun destroyed perhaps the most 
beautiful work of Michelangelo, because 
the son of his former patron, Duke Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, commanded him to use snow 
instead of marble. But the story of the 
beauty and nobility of spirit which the 
statue embodied remains to us. Guido 
Reni had to draw, even though his only 
medium of expression was the dust on 
the wide table top. Edouard Manet painted 
five cheeses when ordered by the captain 
of his ship to display his artistic talents in 
restoring their faded colors, but this hum- 
ble beginning did not prevent his becoming 
a painter of distinction. In each of these 
twenty stories the author has done more 
than entertain; she has given a glimpse into 
the determination and inspiration which 
always sways genius. ’ 


JoANn or Arc. By Mabel Dodge Holmes. Phila- 
delphia: The John O. Winston Company. $2.50. 


Joan was watching a faint streak of 
sunset light—her last sunset—as it slid 
through her narrow prison window; and 
on that beam of light her thoughts traveled 
back swiftly over the past months in the 
prison, back to her last attack, ‘“‘to her last 
stand at the bridge of Compiégne, her crim- 
son cloak blowing in the wind, her white 
banner waving above her; to the moat 
at Paris, with Alencon fighting gallantly 
beside her; to the cathedral steps at 
Rheims, and her father’s proud and happy 
face; to the wild ride to Patay; to the 
Tourelles, with La Hire beside her charg- 
ing the enemy; to the shores of the Loire, 
where Dunois waited for a west wind; to 
the great hall at Chinon, with its many 
lights and colors and the gentle Dauphin 
in their midst; to Vaucouleurs, with dear 
Lassois and rough, stern Baudricourt bid- 
ding Godspeed to her and her two 
knights; to the green valley of the Meuse, 
and the hillside with the cattle; to the 
little church with its sweet bells; to her 
father’s garden, with a great light shining 


exploits 
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near the church; to the Fairy Tree, and 
games with Hauviette and Mengette and 
her brothers; to her mother’s face, by the 
fireside at night; to her mother’s voice 
teaching a little girl to lisp ‘Our Father’ ”. 
Of these things the author tells us. Nearly 
five hundred years have passed since 
Joan, the peasant girl of seventeen, 
led her armies to victory, and two years 
later, faced a terrible death with stead- 
fast courage. Again and again her story 
has been written, but we weclome this new 
account of her life, feeling that, through 
its beautiful interpretation, young readers 
will gain something of her strength and 
beauty of character. 


Tun Sky Girt. By Dorothy Verrill. New 
York: The Century Company. $1.75. 


We are repeatedly told that we must 
become air-minded, and surely we are 
making great progress in that direction 
when even our books for young people 
contain the exploits of boy and girl avi- 
ators. The Sky Girl proves her right to 
the title by getting her “wings” shortly 
after her sixteenth birthday. The story of 
the obstacles she overcomes will interest 
every girl, whether or not she herself 
hopes to fly. 


Tum Mystery In Navaso CANON. By Hilde- 
garde Hawthorne. New York: The Century 
Company. $2.00. 

The search for hidden treasure has 
always been a fascinating subject. The 
two boys in this story, stumbling by chance 
upon the mystery of the “Iron Man’, hid- 
den for centuries in an Indian village in 
Arizona, show courage and resource in 
their adventure. Illustrated by La Verne 
Nelson Block. 


Susann of Sanpy Point. By Anna Grey 
Caswell. New York, Chicago, Boston: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.00. 

Susann, a hard-working girl of fourteen, 
earning a few cents at a time to enable 
her to enter college, engrosses the reader’s 
attention. She has many difficulties, but 
sticks to her “odd jobs”, and, in spite 
of rebuffs and discouragement, wins out. 
Mrs. Arnold, a newcomer to Sandy Point, 
disagreeable and hard to please at first, 
turns out to be a veritable Fairy God- 
mother to the whole hard-working 
community. 


Herops or THE FarrHesr NortTH AND Far- 
THEST SourH. By Kenedy MacLean and Chelsea 
Fraser. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
$2.00. 

What could provide more thrills than 
exploration-stories told about the frozen 
wastes at either end of the globe? Mr. 
MacLean gives a complete picture of the 
conquest of the north and south poles. 
It is one of the most comprehensive de- 
scriptions of those daring and hardy 
in print. It describes tie 
history of arctic and antarctic re 
search, from the early days when ex- 
plorers sought passage to India around 
North America. In turn, the voyages of 
the Cabots, Hudson, Parry, Frobisher, 
Franklin, Kane, Hall, Greely are de- 
seribed. Later chapters recount modern 
exploration in which methods undreamed 
of by the early adventurers are employed. 
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Brave men made these voyages—as brave 
as ever lived; and their story makes an 
epic achievement. 


AVIATION STORINS, R®TOLD FROM Sz, 
NicHoLas. New York: The Century Company. 
$1.25, 

Most of us would feel that tumbling 
earthward thousands of feet after jumping 
from a plane would furnish a thrill suf- 
ficient to last a lifetime, but to have added 
at that critical moment the attack of an 
enraged eagle seems beyond human endur- 
ance. This, however, happened in the story 
well named “Challenged’’, and is true, as 
are several other of these interesting fly- 
ing tales. Every boy will want to read 
them, 


DRAWING BY JESSIE WILCOX SMITH 
Made for the National Association of 
Book Publishers 


IeLAome THR LONE Hunter. By Harold 
McCracken. New York: The Century Company. 
$1.75. 

Iglaome is son of an Hskimo chief- 
tain. His father sends him alone into 
the wilderness of ice and snow to get meat 
for the starving tribe. So, with dogs and 
sledge, the boy starts. He meets great 
hardship and nearly loses his life; but 
in the end he brings home three caribou 
and wins the title “Little Lone Hunter”. 
Iglaome has other adventures. He tracks 
the bear, and captures the walrus. He de- 
feats the boaster of the tribe, and has 
experiences with pirates. He proves his 
right to take over the staff of leadership 
from his father. Vivid pictures of Eskimo 
life and scenes in the Far North add to 
the interest. 


Finpers-Kewrers. By Carroll Watson Ran- 
kin. New York: Henry Holt & Company. $1.75. 

When you consider that on that long- 
planned motor trip to the Northwest the 
Bailey family acquired one ten-year-old 
French girl, an orphan boy of twelve, and 
a deserted dog and cat, you may wonder 
whether they might not hesitate,to start 
out on another journey. But when you 
know this lovable and easy-going family, 
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you will understand just how it happened. 
Even Aunt Cordelia, who had married a 
Van Dusen and felt herself entitled to find 
fault with everything the Baileys did, 
spent most of her time with them, enjoy- 
ing life hugely. No wonder little French 
Barbara and the orphan, Peter, felt their 
lines had fallen in very pleasant places 
when they became permanent additions to 
the family circle. Both boys and girls will 
enjoy this book. 


Our Amprica, Ramon Coffman. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50. 

Mr. Coffman’s guiding principle is to 
stick to the truth, no matter where it 
leads, and, wherever possible, he has 
gleaned his facts from accounts left by 
persons who lived during the periods de- 
scribed. His book covers the interesting 
phases of our development in America 
from the earliest days to the latest hap- 
penings, and there is not a dull page in it. 
Any child fortunate enough to secure it 
will find the book a source of information 
and pleasure. 


FAMOUS EvpnTS IN AMBPRICAN HIsTory. By 
Inez N. McFee. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. $2.00. 

History of the United States is told for 
older children by glimpses of the momen- 
tous events in the life of the Nation. 
Chapters on the “Lost Colony of Roanoke”, 
“The First Thanksgiving’, “The Lewis 
and Clark Expedition”, describe the early 
years, while the invention of the inean- 
descent lamp and the flights to the Poles 
are among those which bring the book up 
to modern times. 


THE WONDERFUL Srory or INDUSTRY. By 
Ellen Friel Baker. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. $2.50. 

Charlie was blessed with an Uncle 
George who had friends in every local 
industry, of which there were a repre- 
sentative number. Charlie and Uncle 
George spent delightful hours’ watching 
newspapers come off the press, visiting 
factories, and learning the workings of 
many types of business. The book is writ- 
ten in interesting narrative form and is 
designed to awake a boy’s interest in some 
particular field. 


Otp MorHerR HArRTH AND HeR FAMILY. By 
Milton Goldsmith. New York: George Sully and 
Company. $2.50. 

This is geography written with a sense 
of humor. Mr. Goldsmith, as the conductor 
of a fireside trip around the world, pre- 
sents unusual and entertaining facts and 
descriptions with a droll touch, as if he 
were winking to father over the heads of 
the listening little ones. Boys and girls in 
their teens will also appreciate the merry 
narrative style. 


GiRuts of Lone Aco. By Ida Donnally Peters. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, $2.50. 

The title, Girls of Long Ago, scarcely 
leads one to expect the unusual and de- 
lightful little stories of real people found 
in these pages. Each sketch is a glimpse 
of the childhood of one little girl who grew 
up to be become the wife of a President 
of the United States. Careful details of 
dress, pleasures, and customs of the 
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periods are skillfully introduced without 
detracting from the interest of the story. 
Delicate and charming silhouettes pre- 
cede each chapter, adding to the attractive- 
ness of a very worth-while book. 


For Younger Children 


PorMS FoR CHILDREN. By Walter de la Mare. 
New York: Henry Holt € Company. $2.50. 

Dainty fairy verse, glimpses of gnomes 
and rainbows, princes and soldiers. These 
poems have been selected from all of 
Walter de la Mare’s writings to make one 
attractive volume for the little ones. 


Mrs. HuMMING-BiIRD’S DOUBLE. By Frances 
Joyce Farnsworth. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.00. 

All children are interested in animals, 
and this book combines useful informa- 
tion with the charm of a fairy tale. The 
lion, elephant, camel, and other nature 
folk are graphically described and woven 
into a bright little story. Illustrated by 
George A. King. 


Suecar Is Sweet. By Dorothy F. McConnell 
and Margaret B. Forsyth. New York: Friend- 
ship Press. $1.00. 

This little book includes several inter- 
esting stories centering in the Caribbean 
area. It is divided into two parts: the 
stories and the course. The stories are 
told; then group work follows. It seems 
an admirable book for work with educa- 
tional classes. 


A Book or CHRISTMAS STORIES FOR CHIL- 
DREN. Edited by Maude Owens Walters. New 
York: Dodd, Mead &€& Co. $2.50. 

Many mothers, teachers, and Sunday- 
school workers will welcome this excellent 
collection of Christmas stories. The com- 
pilation includes religious narratives, fairy 
tales, legends, and Santa Claus and ani- 
mal stories. 


“Quack” Sarp JHRUSHA, Verses by Mildred 
Plew Merryman. New York: Sears Publishing 
Company. $2.00. 

From the moment she steps jauntily out 
of her shell and discovers she is a duck, 
“Quack”, said Jerusha, and she keeps 
quacking right through the book untll 
the end, when she has some baby ducks 
to join in with their little quacks. No child 
under seven should miss the acquaintance 
of the jolly, adventurous duck named 
“Jerusha” in this gray book of verses and 
illustrations. 


Tur Nest. By Henrietta C. Barr. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company. $1.00. 

The Nest is the result of several years’ 
work with young children. It was first 
written as a textbook for reading. The 
text is well adapted for first-grade pupils. 
The little volume is also made attractive 
with clever drawings sketched in black 
and white. 


A Goop Lirrin Dog, Pictures by Elmer and 
Berta Hader, Teat by Anne Stoddard. New 
York: The Century Oompany. $1.00. 

There are many four-footed heroes, but 
you must read this story of a good little 
dog to appreciate how courageous a pup 
can be to brave a fire to rescue his hated 
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rival, Matilda the Rag Doll. This book is 
designed for the very young, with a pic- 
ture extending across two pages and a 
simple, expressive sentence underneath. 
But it is a lucky grown-up who gets the 
chance to read it aloud and study the pic- 
tures; for there never was a more appeal- 
ing dog than Bingo. Do not fail to make 
his acquaintance! 


Muce, tHe Giant. By Rolf Winkler. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Company. $2.00. 

Mugel was a real giant. You may be- 
lieve it when I tell you that the impress of 
his foot was two yards long. It takes 
quite a large book, though not a very 
thick one, to hold his pictures. But let me 
tell you a secret. Mugel was a good, kind 
giant who never thought of using his 
great strength to hurt anyone, and, know- 
ing this, his pictures, which almost fright- 
ened you at first, will grow more and more 
pleasant to look at. 


Two-MINuTH STorims. By Carl 8. Patton. 
Chicago: Willet, Clark and Colby. 

These stories, fifty-three of them, were 
told by Dr. Carl S. Patton, minister of the 
First Congregational Church, Los Angeles, 
to juvenile members of his congregation. 
They are simple, have human sympathy, 
and are brief. Each has its lesson. 


Tum Lost Cricket, By Howard Dean 
French. New York; The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


Dr. French has preached in various see- 
tions of the country, and has always ex- 
tended his ministry to the youthful mem- 
bers of his congregations. This book in- 
cludes stories Dr. French told the chil- 
dren at his morning services. They are 
largely biographical. Their motive is to 
build character, and to inspire boys and 
girls to seek and attain the best and 
highest. 


JERRY AND GRANDPA, By Hilda M. Wicksiced. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $1.50. 

To all dog-lovers, this story will have 
genuine appeal. Jerry is a shaggy little 
terrier, intelligent and loyal. Grandpa and 
he are inseparable companions, and, al- 
though Jerry is busy and mischievous, he 
wins a congenial dog-friend and warm 
human affection, Illustrations in color and 
in black and white. 


Skipper: Tun Story or A Dog. By M. Benson 
Walker. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

This story is a continuation of “Seottie’s” 
adventures, with the addition of the fox 
terrier, impudent little Skipper, who has 
many battles with Scottie and his brother, 
Laddie. The interest is heightened by the 
loss and rescue of a little girl kidnapped 
by the gypsies. Skipper helps in this adven- 
ture, and finds his old master in the end. 
Illustrated in color by Margaret S. 
Johnson, 


STORIPS FROM THE Ports. By W. B. Penn. 
New York; Thomas Y, Crowell Company. $1.50. 

Twenty-four narrative poems are retold 
in prose, for children, One feels that even 
quite small children can enjoy Hiawatha, 
Horatius, John Gilpin, and Barbara 
Frietchie without the need of translation; 
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but perhaps there may be times when just 
the thread of the story is desired. How- 
ever, Evangeline seems lost without the 
“forest primeval’, and John Gilpin gallops 
less swiftly in prose. 


Sam Houston, Parrior. By Flora Warren 
Seymour. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.00. 

What more romantic hero to be found 
for a small boy than Sam Houston, who 
grew up in an Indian village, was adopted 
by the Cherokees, fought under Andrew 
Jackson, and led the victors at San 
Jacinto? This simply written and interest- 
ing biography tells the life story of a 
stalwart soldier and a loyal patriot. 


Turn Lazy Teppy Brar. A Picture Book by 
Willy Planck. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Company. $1.00. 

If there should happen to be a little 
child who does not like to go to school and 
learn to read, by all means let him have 
the story of the lazy Teddy Bear, for that 
is just the way this little bear felt at the 
beginning of these verses. But not at the 
end; no, indeed! Then he felt very differ- 
ently. Let the verses and pictures tell 
you how this change came about. 


BHASKAR AND His Frienps. By Clara G. 
Labaree. New York: Friendship Press. $1.00. 

This little treatise is represented as a 
course on India for primary children. The 
setting of the stories is a mission school 
in Western India. The teachers are from 
Indian Christian families. The children 
come from the lower castes, poor and un- 
derprivileged. Some of the children were 
orphaned by famine. The teachers are 
young women who received kindergarten 
training in mission training schools. 


CHILDREN OF SHA AND Sun. By Mabel Carrett 
Wagner. New York: Friendship Press. $1.00. 

Leaders of primary boys and girls will 
find in this small book much material for 
teaching about the Caribbean islands. The 
first section includes stories about Colum- 
bus and Porto Rico. The latter part of 
the volume is devoted to source material. 


Porto Rican Neicueors. By Charles W. St. 
John. New York: Friendship Press. 

Here is a clever little description of 
that interesting island, Porto Rico, for 
smaller boys and girls. Five stories are 
included, with titles as follows: “The 
Runaway Cart”, “A Lesson of Lucila”, 
“A Raft of One’s Own”, “Who Took the 
Car?” “What the Hurricane Did”. In the 
back of the book is a key to pronunciation. 


Bistyp Srorres or Lone Ago. By Mildred J. 
McArdle. Brste Srorres TO Reap. By Jessie 
Eleanor Moore. New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 

These stories of old Bible days are ex- 
cellently conceived and written, with the 
imagination and wonder of the young 
child in mind. The stories are graded and 
made attractive. The volumes are part of 
a series being published, and consisting 
of two primers and six readers. They 
can be used for home, week-day and Sun- 
day-school. The authors are among the 
best-trained and most experienced workers 
in the field of religious education, 


x 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Bad Manners and Tourists 
To the Editor of Tum CurRIsTIAN Rucistrur :-— 


Of your grace I beg space for this let- 
ter, which grows out of one from Rev. 
Lawrence Redfern which appeared in 
THe Reerster of October 23. Mr. Red- 
fern, quite properly, is annoyed and 
grieved by the exhibition of bad taste and 
bad manners “characteristic of a 
good many American tourists” in Europe; 
but when he states, as he does, that “there 
has grown up in these older countries a 
deep and widespread resentment against 
this kind of expensive blatancy”, he is 
likely to give stay-at-home Americans the 
impression that bad taste and bad man- 
ners are the peculiar possessions of Amer- 
ican sightseers and travelers, and, of 
course, they are not. To be sure, Mr. Red- 
fern doesn’t cite any instances of expen- 
sive blataney, merely of cheap and ordi- 
nary blatancy; but that is neither here 
nor there. 

Allow me to give a few examples to 
prove my contention: One day last sum- 
mer I was mooning about in Westminster 
Abbey feeling very reverent and exalted, 
as well I might; and ambling over to the 
famous Corner, I stood before the tomb 
of Chaucer and fell to dreaming about 
Merrie England and chivalry and joyous 
faith and... and just then a smart 
young man, unmistakably English, dashed 
over to the tomb, slammed down his hat 
and gloves on the flat top, and proceeded 
to scribble a note, using the flat top of 
the tomb as a table. Hardly the thing, I 
think. 

On another occasion, I was in the 
Madeleine, in Paris, while Mass was being 
celebrated, and saw a young woman— 
English, because I not only saw but heard 
her—deliberately stand on a chair and 
deliberately level an opera-glass at the 
altar. I hope she saw what she wanted to 
see. I’m sorry she didn’t see the horrified 
expressions on the faces of her neighbors. 

On divers occasions, I have seen Prus- 
sians (you know them by their heads 
and their accents) trampling all over the 
feelings of the people of Vienna, and I 
have seen Britishers in the Dolomites be- 
having like imbeciles. 


I realize that counter-accusations do 


“not constitute a defense, and indeed these 


examples of boorishness are cited only to 
illustrate my argument, which is this: 


‘In all countries one meets travelers (and 


natives, too) who are frankly impossible, 
many quite possible, and many more ex- 
cellent. What better, I ask you, can one 
expect in a world inhabited by “all sorts 
and conditions of men’? 

To-day it is the fashion to single out 
the American traveler for censure, and 
I’m not saying that many of him do not 
deserve it; but I can remember when it 
was the fashion, on the Continent, to 
make the British traveler the scapegoati 
for the sins of all travelers. He was seen 


and heard everywhere, just as the Amer- 
ican is to-day. 


Against the chance of being labeled a 


grouch. I must add that while I believe 
that courtesy and consideration are ex- 
cellent qualities and do much to make life 
agreeable, I cannot agree with Mr. Red- 
fern’s statement “that to be well-man- 
nered in another man’s country is no 
mean contribution to the peace of the 
world”. Frankly, I don’t believe that 
these charming minor morals have much 
political value. There were quite sizable 
quantities of international courtesy and 
international consideration in current use 
prior to the Great War, but the war- 
makers didn’t stumble over them once 
they got agoing, and they didn’t cramp 
the style of the enemy-haters. 
W. J. GREENE. 
New LoOnpoN, Conn. 


Perry Marshall’s Relation 

To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN RuaistTHR :— 

It may surprise some reader of the 
new Unitarian Year Book to find in 
the obituary of Dr. Perry Marshall the 
statement that he was a descendant of the 
famous Chief Justice. This error appeared 
in a newspaper just after Dr. Marshall’s 
death and was repeated in an article 
I wrote for THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER; but 
I corrected it before the Year Book was 
published. If he were a descendant, he 
would have been of the immediate family, 
since the Chief Justice died in 1835, -only 
fourteen years before Perry Marshall was 
born. 

In place of “descendant” read ‘relative’. 

H. R. Hupparp. 
HvuBrARDSTON, MASS. 


A Name for Everything 
To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR :— 

We are still very strong for labels— 
eager to find a name for everything. I am 
led to indulge in this profundity by rea- 
son of the description which accompanies 
the photographic reproduction of Jonas 
Lie’s mural painting, in your issue for 
November 6. 

The subject of this great painting, it 
may be remembered, is a range of hills 
against an early morning sky; and your 
caption writer says this symbolizes ‘“un- 
conquered hope”. It is a fact that Mr. Lie 
stated in his presentation that the light 
beyond the hills may symbolize hopes, but 
he suggested several other elements also, 
and expressed this caution: “If it is to 
be of value to you, aside from the possible 
sesthetic enjoyment, each one must make 
his own interpretation and create his own 
symbols according to his needs. Barrie 
has said, ‘God gave us memory that we 
might have roses in December.’ I hope 
you will find comfort and strength and 
your own December roses whenever you 
lift up your eyes unto these hills.” 

Closed symbols, whether in painting, or 
in language, are devices of the past. That’s 
one reason among others why the time- 
honored five points of Unitarianism of my 
early ministry have passed into a state 
of innocuous desuetude, or words to that 
effect. These five points were well enough, 
but they closed the field of thought, and 
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to some extent of action. A similar atti- 
tude toward Mr. Lie’s painting results in 
closing the symbolism by calling it ‘“un- 
conquered hope”. It may mean just that 
to the young man or woman who wrote 
the caption beneath THe Reeisrer repro- 
duction, but to Rey. Raymond Palmer of 
Lynn, in whose company I have the pleas- 
ure of climbing mountains from time to 
time, this painting might symbolize sore 
muscles and lame legs. 

Why do we have to compromise so many 
good things by calling them some virtuous 
name? 

Z AxLson H. Roprnson. 

PLAINFIELD, N.J. 


Wayside Pulpit in Honolulu 
To the Kditor of Tau CHRISTIAN RUGISTWR :— 


It was a pleasantly familiar sight to 
see among the first things, in going’ ashore 
at Honolulu, a Wayside Pulpit in front 
of the Y. M. C. A. 

It bore the message,— 

“I believe in the Living God, and that 
in spite of clouds to-day is better than 
yesterday.” 

On a street near by was an automobile 
with a Massachusetts license. Though far 
away, we are near at home. 

Epwarp D. JoHNSON, 


S.S. President Johnson, 
HonouLuLvu, Hawatri. 


Egyptian Religious Liberals 
To the Editor of Tan CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR :— 


I was interested in the item entitled 
“Out-and-Out Liberals in Egypt’, which 
appeared in the October 2 issue of TurE 
Recister and which was part of a letter 
sent by a former classmate of mine at the 
Harvard Divinity School, Habib Katibeb. 
He speaks of Mohammed Bey Mazhar and 
the liberal magazine he publishes, a maga- 


zine that is read all over the Arabic 
speaking world. Now it happens that 
Mohammed Mazhar, Mohammed Rifat, 


Husein Rushdi, and others formed the 
group I worked with when I represented 
the British and Foreign and American 
Unitarian Associations. We used to meet 
frequently for the discussion of liberal 
religious problems..They used to distribute 
our tracts, sent by the American Unitarian 
Association and by the Post-Office Mission 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation by the hundreds. They translated 
into the Arabic and published Harwood's 
pamphlet entitled “A Message to Moham- 
medans’”’. When Rey. W. H. Drummond 
visited Egypt and Palestine, I arranged a 
eonference with these men for him. 

Yes, there are a great many religious 
liberals in Egypt, among both Moslems and 
Christians. But so far, they have not 
organized themselves into a liberal move- 
ment the better to spread their principles 
and gain new adherents. It is the most 
difficult thing, it seems to me, to organize 
religious liberals. That perhaps accounts 
for the paucity of their corporate numbers. 
But until liberals organize and work out 
a definite program, they cannot hope to 
have the widespread influence to which 
they are entitled. 

GEoRGE S. COOKE, 

Bosron, Mass, ) 


_—— 
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Forum Type Mission to Be Followed 
In Ann Arbor, Mich., under Dr. Reese 


Dr. Sullivan in Memphis, and other 


FIFTY PER CENT increase this year 

in the number of calls for preaching 
missions of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
is resulting in the fullest mission program 
that the League has even undertaken in 
any season. Already eighteen missions 
have been held or definitely arranged, and 
three others have been requested. 

A conference or forum type of mission 
is an interesting variation from the usual 
technique to be employed at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., February 23 to March 1, with Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, dean of Abraham Lincoln 
Centre in Chicago, Ill., writer and lecturer, 
as the leader. Dr. Reese was for ten years 
secretary of the Western Conference and 
has served as a director and an adminis- 
trative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association. At Ann Arbor, 
which is the seat of the University of 
Michigan, he will act as the leader for a 
series of conferences or discussions on 
various phases of liberal religion, making 
a short address and then answering ques- 
tions and otherwise conducting a discus- 
sion on the subject of the evening. The 
series in Ann Arbor will be the contribu- 
tion of the local Unitarian Church and the 
League to a city-wide “Religions Week”. 

A mission in a Universalist church is 
another innovation this year. Dr. Horace 
Westwood, mission preacher for the 
League, will conduct a series of meetings 
in the First Universalist Church of Kent, 
Ohio, on invitation of the minister, Rey. 
Carl H. Olson, December 14-21. 

Dr. William L. Sullivan of German- 
town, Pa., will be the principal preacher 
for another mission to be conducted in the 
First Unitarian Church of Memphis, Tenn.. 
January 18-25. Dr. Sullivan served with 
signal success as the League's first staff 
mission preacher from 1922 to 1924. 

Four simultaneous missions, with sev- 
eral different preachers going from one 
parish to another to give addresses, were 
conducted October 26-29, in these Massa- 
chusetts towns: Rockland, Middleboro, 
Needham, and Hingham (First Parish). 
The preachers were Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin 
of New Bedford, Mass.; Dr. Charles E. 
Park of the First Church in Boston, Mass. ; 
Rey. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation; Rev. Samuel G. Dunham ef the 
Wollaston, Mass., Unitarian Church; Rey. 
Frank O. Holmes of the First Church, Uni- 
tarian, in Jamaica Plain, Mass., and Dr. 
Westwood. 

Still another new development of this 
work, begun last year at Flint, Mich., is 
the holding of missions in places where 
there is no liberal church, as a measure 
of co-operation with the American Uni- 
tarian Association in the church exten- 
sion program. Such united effort last 
spring resulted immediately in the for- 
mation of a new Unitarian society, with 
forty charter members and a chapter of 
the League. Likewise, a new church was 
organized last year at Norfolk, Va., under 
Association auspices, following a Bible 


news of expanding league program 


Institute conducted by Dr. Frank W. 
Pratt and sponsored by the League with 
the co-operation of the Association. This 
year Dr. Westwood will preach for such 
missions at Asheville, N.C., November 30— 
December 7, and Savannah, Ga., January 
411. 

Standard League missions have been 
conducted by Dr. Westwood at Newburgh, 
N.Y., and Laconia, N.H.; and one is now 
in progress at the Fourth Unitarian 
Chureh in Brooklyn, N.Y. In addition to 
Kent, other missions are scheduled for 
Springfield, Mass., January 18-25; Berke- 
ley, Calif., February S-15; Fresno, Calif., 
February 22—-March 1; Salem, Ore., March 
8-15; Spokane, Wash., March 22-29; and 
Colorado Springs, Colo., in April. 

“Because of the mission”, writes Rev. 
Frederic W. Smith of the church in New- 
burgh, “Unitarianism is better understood 
by the people in other churches and the 
liberal cause, local and national, means 
more to the Newburgh church and its 
minister”. 


Organ Recital Celebrates 
Improvements at Providence 


Installation of a new organ and the 
completion of the $10,000 program of re- 
modeling and renovation at the West- 
minster Unitarian Church, Providence, 
R.I., was celebrated Sunday, October 5, 
by a dedicatory organ recital by Fred- 
erick Very. In addition to the traditional 
fundamental registers, chimes, and vox 
humana, the organ includes three stops 
unusual to instruments in this section: 
English horn, flute celeste, and zoline 
celeste. The vox humana stop was given 
as a memorial to Frank F. Tingley, organ- 
ist at the church 1893-98, by his widow, 
Dr. Louisa Paine Tingley. 

Among the improvements are a chancel, 
with altar space flanked on either side 
with a stop-key console and choir en- 
closure. The chancel backings and rail- 
ings are done in cypress wood, and the 
walls have been redecorated in gold 
bronze. The platform has been enlarged, 
making possible the construction of a pul- 
pit which can be removed for presenta- 
tions of pageants and other worship pro- 
grams. A model kindergarten room is being 
put in the basement, and the church 
parlors are being refurnished. 

Since Rey. Everett Moore Baker came 
to the church a year ago, the attendance 
both in the church and the church school 
has practically doubled. 


Shelbyville, Ill., Dedicates Church 


A service of dedication for the rebuilt 
auditorium of the Unitarian chureh in 
Shelbyville, Tl, took place October 19. 
Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of Mead- 
ville Theological School, gave the address. 
The service was conducted by George J. M. 
Walen, senior student in Meadville and 
student-minister of the church. 
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Proctor Academy News 


The 1931 staff of the Proctor year book, 
“The Green Lantern”, has been appointed 
as follows: Editor-in-chief, Arthur Sadler 
of Hopedale, Mass. ; assistant editor, Fred- 
erick B. Tolles of Newtonville, Mass. ; busi- 
ness manager, Robert Briggs of Taunton, 
Mass.; assistant business managers, Ray- 
mond Aull of New London, Conn., and 
George Raymond of Somerville, Mass. ; 
sports editors, Ellen Rayno of Wilmot 
Flat, N.H., and Ernest Towne of New 
London, N.H.; manager of photos and 
cuts, John Tucker of Medfield, Mass.; so- 
cial editors, Dudley Thompson of Yonkers, 
N.Y., and Mary Murdoch of Newtonville, 
Mass.; junior school representative, Betty 
Wetherell of Andover, N.H. 


Headmaster Wetherell is meeting speak- 
ing appointments in the interest of the 
school in New York, Hollis, Staten Is- 
land, and Yonkers, N.Y., and at Orange, 
Montclair, and Rutherford, N.J. 


Proctor Academy closed its football sea- 
son November 8 by defeating St. Joseph’s 
Team of Manchester, N.H., 28-13. The 
Proctor team has had a good season this 
year, having won four games and lost 
three. 


The honor roll for the first half of 
the fall term is as follows: Frederick B. 
Tolles of Newtonville, Mass., 91-4/5 per 
cent. in five subjects; Clyde R. Smith of 
New London, N.H., 9114 per cent.; Ruth A. 
Keyes of East Andover, N.H., 91% per 
cent.; John F. Sanborn of Andover, N-H., 
90% per cent.; Joseph T. Johnson of 
Pleasantville, N.Y., 89-1/5 per cent. in 
five subjects; William A. Kirk of En- 
field, N.H., 8814 per cent.; Ernest EB. 
Towne of New London, N.H., SS per cent.; 
Nicholas J. Cricenti of New London, N.H., 
87% per cent.; Russell E. Dimery of 
North Andover, Mass., S634 per cent.; H. 
Ellsworth Lyon of Danbury, N.H., 86% 
per cent.; John F. Tucker of Medfield, 
Mass., 8644 per cent.; Mary Murdoch of 
Newtonville, Mass., 86% per cent.; Oc- 
tavia J. Stearns of North Wilmot, N.H., 
8644 per cent. ; Henry T. Gibson of Andover, 
N.H., 853, per cent.; Isabel A. Gray of 
Potter Place, N.H., 8554 per cent.; Edward 
A. Todd of New London, N.H., 85% per 
eent.; Robert H. Briggs of Taunton, Mass., 
8514 per cent.; Marion B. Andrews of 
Andover, N.H., 85 per cent; and Willis S. 
Buswell of Andover, N.H., 84% per cent. 


The “Friends of Proctor Association” 
have elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Richard Quimby, special 1929; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Laurel Pickett, 1930, a 
student at Simmons College; executive 
committee—Muriel Emery, 1927, a student 
nurse at Children’s Hospital, Boston, 
Mass.; Grace McAuslan, 1923, a student 
at Tuckerman School of Boston; and John 
Chase, 1929, a student at Harvard College. 
A meeting of these graduates was held 
in Boston and it was decided to issue as 
soon as possible a News Letter to gradu- 
ates and former students whose addresses 
were available, seeking thereby to inter- 
est these persons in Proctor in a more 
tangible way. 

The Junior School held its annual Hal- 
loween party November 1. 
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Strong Unitarian Movement in Stockton 
a Rejoices in Dedication of New Church 


9m available space in the church audi- 
torium was filled, and many people 
were obliged to turn away when the new 
Unitarian church of Stockton, Calif., was 
dedicated with a simple and impressive 
ceremony, October 12. The dedication 
marked a notable achievement of the 
third Unitarian movement in Stockton, 
which the late Rev. Thomas Clayton of 
Fresno started in 1918 and the present 
minister, Rev. Milen C. Dempster, has 
continued since he completed his course 
at Harvard in 1926. 

A number of prominent Pacific Coast 
Unitarians took part in the ceremony, in- 
cluding Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, presi- 
dent of Mills College; Dr. Harl M. Wilbur, 
president of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry; Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, 
administrative vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association; Rev. Clarence 
M. Vickland of Fresno, and Dr. Eldred 
©. Vanderlaan of Berkeley. 

Dr. Reinhardt spoke of the beauties of 
the new church, telling how each item of 
its beauty came from some temple archi- 
tecture of the past. She made her lis- 
teners feel the living continuity of the 
present with the past. She spoke of the 
efforts of Unitarians to make a new 
eatholicity, to unite men in seeking and 
searching for the high and holy things, in 
freedom of individual belief. 

The tradition and present function of 
the Unitarian fellowship formed the sub- 
ject of Dr. Vanderlaan’s address. “The 
Unitarian church”, he said, “has the same 
function that all churches have of nourish- 
ing the spiritual and moral in mankind; 
and in addition, it has a special function 
of ministering to a certain type of mind— 
a mind that is independent, unafraid, 
anxious to test all things by their 
rationality. 

“Tt is a few years now since I became 


a Unitarian. I have found true what from 
the outside seemed impossible—a working 
fellowship dedicated to trying to reach 
the highest, and at the same time having 
a wide difference of opinion in its beliefs. 
If you come to a Unitarian church be- 
lieving in God, you find there a heritage 
that backs you up and welcomes you. If 
you come to a Unitarian church saying 
that you find naught in the universe out- 
side man that can make conscious choices 
and live up to a purpose, you will not be 
turned away. In fact, there are ministers 
preaching from Unitarian pulpits who 
hold this viewpoint. You are not asked 
when you come to a Unitarian church 
what you believe. You are invited to come 
to join with others to nurture the spiritual 
and moral.” 

Mr, Vickland of Fresno gave a modern 
reading of the demands upon the church 
of the future. Dr. Blake brought greetings 
from the fellowship of churches. Mr. 
Dempster read the invocation. He also 
led the congregation in a responsive read- 
ing dedicating the church. He spoke ap- 
preciatively of the many who had econ- 
tributed to make the church building 
possible, and also of the faithful ones of 
the past, upon whose faithfulness the pres- 
ent has been built. He wished especially, 
to pay tribute to Mr. Clayton, who started 
the third Unitarian movement in Stockton 
by traveling up from Fresno Sunday after 
Sunday for a year and a half, a distance 
of 225 miles, to preach an evening service 
after preaching at Fresno in the morning. 
He gathered the remnants of the Unitarian 
church that existed in Stockton from 
1913 to 1918 and added new blood. Mr. 
Dempster mentioned the generous gift and 
unbounded patience of William J. Wright, 
the architect, a member of the church, 
who designed the building without. charge. 

The new church is Gothic in design, with 
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the main entrance on Pacific Avenue and 
a side entrance on Bristol Street. The 
building is forty by seventy feet and con- 
tains an auditorium with a seating capac- 
ity of 180 people, There is a ladies’ parlor, 
kitchen, and library in the building. The 
interior is finished in redwood and Philip- 
pine mahogany and is marked by a simple 
and rustic beauty. 


Ten Times One Club Makes 
Proud Lend a Hand Record 


A brief record of twenty-seven years of 
lending a hand by the Ten Times One 
Club of Brockton, Mass., follows: 

The elub originated with ten members 
who chose the name from Edward Everett 
Hale’s book of the same title. The original 
object of the club was to help the minister 
of Unity Church, and during the twenty- 
seyen years the church and Sunday-school 
have received nearly $10,000 from the club, 
which has also made for the church a 
wonderful record in philanthropy, ‘Social 
Service’, and “Civic Betterment”. Talk- 
ing in round figures: Social service, $1,500 ; 
charitable organizations of city, $2,000; 
boy scouts, girl scouts, loyalty parades, 
$860; scholarships, $1,150; Red Cross, 
$2,025; domestic and relief funds, $500. 

Page after page of Lend a Hand work 
could be written to the credit of the Ten 
Times One Club. It was the first organiza- 
tion to entertain the “G. A. R. Boys” 
and prompted other organizations to do 
the same thing. Perhaps the greatest 
achievement of the club was the bringing 
to Brockton during the past seven years 
of the best international artists of the 
musical world, with an expenditure of 
over $48,000. 

In keeping with the spirit and teachings 
of Edward Everett Hale, the Ten Times 
One Club maintains its interdenomina- 
tional character and has wide and large 
fellowships in Brockton. 


UNITARIAN 

CHURCH IN 
STOCKTON, 
CALIFORNIA 


Dedication an impres- 
sive ceremony, which 
emphasized the com- 
mon and the distine- 
tive mission of liberal 
religion 
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A Middle-Atlantic Week-End 


Two religious meetings of unusual interest 


RECENT week-end in Lancaster and 

Carlisle, Pa., afforded opportunity for 
some observations which I should like to 
share with my friends. 

At Lancaster, the lower hall of the 
church, which is called Hmerson Hall, has 
been renovated and improved, and the sery- 
ice on Sunday “morning, November 2, was 
in the nature of a service of rededication. 
A new floor has been laid, walls have been 
tastefully tinted, and the whole room has 
been made a beautiful place for the vari- 
ous activities which will center there. 
The service, conducted by the superin- 
tendent, was dignified and seemly; and 
the service of dedication, read by the min- 
ister, was fitting and inspiring. The beau- 
tified hall has already been put to good 
use. A community service for children on 
Saturday afternoon has been inaugurated, 
with an hour of story-telling and an hour 
of better-class movies, and the neighbor- 
hood is responding well to this overture 
on the part of the church. On Thursday 
of the same week, the church was to en- 
tertain the Joseph Priestley Conference. 
Once a month the service of the Church 
of Our Father is broadcast over a local 
station, and the morning I was there hap- 
pened to be the broadcasting morning. It 
was a very dignified service. The choir, 
organist, and minister are all gowned, and 
the service proceeded with dignity and 
inspiration. It can hardly fail of creating 
a favorable impression upon the 
community. 

From now on the church is to be open 
to the public on Sunday afternoons. Em- 
bellished as it is with many works of art, 
it is one of the most beautiful churches 
in our fellowship. 

That afternoon I went over to Dickin- 
son College in Carlisle to attend a seminar 
sponsored by the Religious Education As- 
sociation and the Conference of Jews and 
Christians, which discussed the problem 
“The Extent of Discrimination and What 
We Can Do About It”. Hach session in 
the seminar was introduced by a leader, 
but consisted largely of discussion from 
the floor. The leaders were President D. 
A. Robertson of Goucher College, Presi- 
dent M. G. Filler of Dickinson College, 
Rabbi Louis Wolsey of Philadelphia, Dr. 
George S. Bull, 8.J., of Woodstock College, 
Maryland, Rabbi Phillip Brookstater of 
Harrisburg, Rey. Everett R. Clinechy of 
the Federal Council, Rey. A. W. Gottschall 
of Baltimore, and Rey. Edwin Fairley of 
New York, representing the Religious Kd- 
ucation Association. The facts of diserim- 
ination were well brought out, and upon 
these one hardly needs to dwell, because 
they are so evident, anyway. What could 
be done about it resulted in these specific 
recommendations: In youth, teach toler- 
ance of a broad kind, avoiding such state- 
ments as that the Jews are Christ-killers ; 
get Jews and Christians together in 
friendly enterprises; invite Jews to your 
home; seek as many fortunate contacts 
as possible; and encourage friendly and 
sympathetic visits to schools of other 
faiths than your own. In adult life, an 


annual interracial Sunday was advised; 
courses in parent-training to be attended 
by the various races and creeds; a multi- 
plication of common tasks on which we 
can get together, and the holding from 
time to time of an inter-religious seminar. 

On Sunday evening the speakers at the 
seminar distributed themselves among the 
local churches. Your correspondent elected 
to go to the Catholic Church, where he 
heard an illuminating address by Dr. Bull 
and thoroughly enjoyed the service, which 
in all its details was explained by a local 
priest. One came away from the service 
with a heightened respect for the Roman 
Catholics and what they are trying to do. 

E. F. 


Gift of Dorchester, England, 
Stands in Unitarian Church 


The following article is copied from the 
HPnglish newspaper, The Dorset County 
Chronicle and Somersetshire Gazette of 
September 4, of Dorchester, England: 

“One of the most interesting incidents 
in connection with the visit of the civic 
delegation from Dorchester to the daughter 
town of the same name in Massachusetts, 
U. 8S. A., was the presentation by Coun- 
cillor EK. W. Tilley of a table of unique 
interest, constructed of wood from Judge 
Jeffrey’s lodgings in High West Street 
and recently beautifully restored by Colo- 
nel Sir Robert Williams, Bart. The table 
was handsomely made by Messrs. Hannah 
and Holland of Cornhill, and enclosed a 
well-preserved portion of the Roman payve- 
ment which was discovered on Mr. Tilley’s 
premises in Trinity Street. The table was 
of unique value, and no more appropriate 
symbol of the historic link between the 
old and the new could possibly have been 
given. It has made a powerful appeal to 
the imagination of the people of Dor- 
chester across the seas, and has been 
given a permanent place of honor in the 
First Parish Church in that city. 

“Councillor Tilley has just received a 
beautifully executed address of personal 
thanks for his gift.’ 

The table stands at the right of the 
pulpit near a model of the Mary and John, 
which brought to Massachusetts the 
founders of Dorchester. 


Fiftieth Anniversary, Milford, N.H. 


The First Unitarian Society of Milford, 
N.H., celebrated, October 26, the fiftieth 
anniversary of the building of the present 
church and eighty-nine years of continu- 
ous organization. Rey. Francis P. Daniels, 
for six years minister of the society, con- 
ducted morning service. Rey. Charles W. 
Casson of Canton, Mass., a former min- 
ister, preached the anniversary sermon. 
At the afternoon service, Judge Arthur 
L. Keyes of Milford delivered an historical 
address, and three former ministers spoke. 
They were Rey. Otto Lyding of Nashua, 
Mr, Casson, and Rev. William Channing 
Brown of Littleton, Mass, 
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Ordain Mr. Welke 


In Church of Our Father, Portland, Ore., 


to serve as junior minister 


Rey. Melyin L. Welke was ordained 
November 2 in the Church of Our Father, 
Portland, Ore., of which he is junior min- 
ister. The ordination was the first in the 
Portland church for many years, and Uni- 
tarian leaders from Oregon and Califor- 
nia participated in the ceremony. 

Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur, president of 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry, delivered the sermon. Dr. Thomas L. 
Eliot, minister emeritus of the church, 
offered the prayer of ordination, which was 
followed immediately by the concerted 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer and the 
actual ordination. 

Rey. Ernest M. Whitesmith, minister 
of the Unitarian Church in Eugene, gaye 
the charge to the minister, and Rey. Fred 
Alban Weil, minister of the First Unita- 
rian Church, Salem, extended the hand of 
fellowship. Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, admin- 
istrative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, brought greetings from the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association and the Pacific 
Coast Unitarian Conference, Dr. Harold 
Leonard Bowman, minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church, welcomed the new 
minister to the community. 

Dr. Wilbur preached on “The Secret of 
Power in the Pulpit”. He urged that only 
a religion based on immediate personal ex- 
perience can be expected to have real 
vitality. He pointed out the value of tra- 
dition by saying, “Little as impetuous 
youth may realize its value, human prog- 
ress largely rests upon what one genera- 
tion hands on to another. But”, he added, 
“when accepted without criticism, merely 
because it is traditional, it is in danger 
of perpetuating error and_ blocking 
progress”. 

Developing this thought, he said: “In 
the religious life of individuals, the temp- 
tation is also strong to rely blindly upon 
past tradition or present external author- 
ity, and to excuse oneself from the pains 
of independent thinking. Creeds and con- 
fessions are apt to be taken as sacred 
authority, not because they are ap- 
proved by twentieth-century experience as 
true, but merely because they are old. 
Personal religious faith is thus reduced 
to a vanishing echo?*whereas the only 
thing that can keep religion vitally alive 
and really vigorous in the life of men is 
for them to wrestle with its problems 
themselves, and to build their own creeds 
out of their own experience of the life 
of God in the soul of man”, 

Dr, William G. Eliot, Jr., minister of 
the church, read letters from two of the 
Chicago churches with which Mr. Welke 
had been associated, the First Unitarian 
Society and the People’s Church, and from 
the historic Baltimore Church, whose son 
he is. 

Mr. Welke, was a student at Johns 
Hopkins University, and received his 
bachelor of philosophy degree from the 
University of Chicago. He took his the- 
ological training at Meadville Theological 
School in Chicago, and spent one year 
at Oxford, 
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A Kansas Free Church 
Celebrates 


Lawrence congregation, formed by Aboli- 
tionists, has seventy-fifth anniversary 


_ The Unitarian Church of Lawrence, 
Kans., which was founded when Kansas 
was a territory and whose original church 
building is said to have been the first in 
Kansas, celebrated its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary October 26. 

The church was organized in 1856 at the 
height of the Free Soil controversy by the 
American Unitarian Association, whose 
Abolitionist membership wished to see a 
free church in Kansas. Boston Abolitionists 
contributed four thousand dollars for a 
building, and one thousand dollars was 
collected by EH. B. Whitman, secretary of 
the Immigrant Aid Society in Lawrence. 
The building housed the first public school 
in Kansas. 

Some great Americans of a former gen- 
eration visited the church and occupied 
the pulpit, which was removed to the 
present building on its dedication in 1891. 
Among them were Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
John Pierpont, Edward Everett Hale, Lucy 
Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Henry Black- 


well, William G. Eliot, and Robert 
Collyer. 
At the church service, Rev. George 


Lawrence Parker, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Toledo, Ohio, preached 
a sermon on “The Truth That Builds”. 
The speakers at a supper were Mrs. J. R. 
Topping, who spoke on “The Free School” ; 
Mrs. R. H. Buckminster, whose subject 
was “A Period of Crises”; and General 
W. H. Sears, who told of “‘The Robinsons”. 
Rey. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, was the 
chief spesker at the evening meeting. His 
address was entitled, “Seventy-Five Years 
of Liberal Religion—What of the Future?” 
Greetings from other local churches were 
given by Rev. Alfred D. Grey of the 
Lawrence Congregational Church. The 
celebration was in charge of Rey. Wilson 
Marvin Backus, minister of the church. 


King’s Chapel Services 

The preacher at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., on the Tuesday and Wednesday 
before Thanksgiving, and the Friday fol- 
lowing, will be Dr. Boynton Merrill of the 
Second Church in Newton, Mass. Dr. John 
Carroll Perkins will conduct the service 
Thanksgiving. Raymond C. Robinson will 
give an organ recital in King’s Chapel, 
November 24. 
- The preacher, November 23, will be Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish. 


Humanists Found. Magazine 


A magazine called The New Humanist 
has been founded by the Humanist Fel- 
lowship and will be issued bimonthly, be- 
ginning with November. Harold Buschman 
is the editor. The purpose of the publica- 
tion is not “to found a new cult or sect”, 
but “to encourage the scientific and em- 
pirical approach to the study of religion 
rather than the apologetic, and to estab- 
lish channels for critical comment on the 
progress of humanistic, social, and reli- 
gious thought”. Prof. A. H. Hayden of the 
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University of Chicago, who was formerly 
minister in charge of the Unitarian Church 
of Madison, Wis., is one of the backers 
of the enterprise, and Rey. Curtis W. 
Reese, formerly secretary of the Western 
Conference, is author of an article in the 
forthcoming issue. Subscriptions ($1.00 
per year) and contributions are solicited, 
and should be sent to The New Humanist, 
Box 40, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 


Personals 


Harry O. Palmer, Unitarian layman of 
Omaha, Neb., has received through Dr. 
O. C. Kiep, German chargé d’affaires at 
Washington, an appreciative letter from 
President von Hindenburg in answer to 
Mr. Palmer’s suggestion that he invite 
organizations of American war veterans 
to visit Berlin in 1934. 


Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of the 
People’s Church of Chicago, Ill., was the 
speaker at the annual Chicago Unitarian 
dinner, at the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
November 6. 


Hester Williams has been awarded the 
“Wifth-Year Bar’ for five years’ perfect 
attendance at the South Church Sunday- 
school, Portsmouth, N.H. 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, lectured 
on “Minorities in Roumania” at the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., 
November 10. 


Rey. Alfred Rodman Hussey of Plym- 
outh, Mass., entertained at the parsonage, 
November 3, the members of the Plymouth 
and Bay Ministerial Association, one of 
the oldest clerical organizations in the 
United States. 


Dr. Franklin C. Southworth, president 
emeritus of the Meadville Theological 
School, will supply the pulpit of the 
Church of the Messiah, Montpelier, Vt., 
during the leave of absence granted Dr. 
William Stanley Nichols, who will spend 
the winter in Florida. 


Sixteen leading Japanese industrialists, 
members of the Taylor Society of Japan, 
visited the First Unitarian Church of Ger- 
mantown, Pa., to look at the memorial 
window to Frederick Winslow ‘raylor. 
Charles L. Chandler, of the Germantown 
church, read a number of Japanese poems 
suitable to the occasion. 


A reception in honor of Rey. and Mrs. 
W. Waldemar W. Argow was held at the 
home of Judge and Mrs. Frank Harris 
Hiscock of Syracuse, N.Y., October 21. 
Mr. Argow was recently imstalled as min- 
ister of the May Memorial Church in 
Syracuse. 

John G. Williams; a layman of the First 


Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, Pa., 
died October 17. 


Rey. Charles A. Wing of the Church of | 


the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., has been 
elected to the Board of Directors of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. 
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Helping 
THE REGISTER 
to Help 
Our Youth 


—______ 
aa 


More than 500,000 students 
are enrolled in our colleges 
and universities. 


Many of them would welcome 
the information 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 

affords. Conscious of a grow- 
ing freedom of thought, they 
will not be satisfied with dog- 
matic opinions—they will be 
receptive to our tolerant, lib- 
eral faith. 


The National Library Commit- 
tee is continuing its endeavor 
to place THE REGISTER in as 
many universities and Public 
Libraries as possible. 


Won’t you provide for one or 
more subscriptions to THE 
REGISTER at $3.00? Your sub- 
scription — entered on the 
blank below—will be sent to 
any institution you designate. 
Or, if it is already provided 
for, we will apply it to the next 
one on our waiting list. 


National Library Committee 
of The Christian Register 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $.......... force esac: 
subscriptions to THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, to be sent to the libraries 
noted below—or to the next institu- 
tions on your waiting list. 
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THANKSGIVING 

It is a good thing 

to give thanks unto 
the Lord 

and to sing praises 

BIBLE 


Paris Pact Prize Essay 


The National Student Forum on the 
Paris Pact has offered the prize of a trip 
to Europe next summer to the high school 
student who prepares the best 500-word 
essay on the subject of making the Pact 
effective. For details, one should write 
the Forum Office, 532 Seventeenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Mission at Middleboro, Mass. 


A preaching mission under the auspices 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League was 
held October 26-29 in the Unitarian 
Church of Middleboro, Mass. The preachers 
were as follows: Sunday, Rev. Samuel G. 
Dunham of Wollaston; Monday, Dr. 
Charles E. Park of Boston; Tuesday, Rev. 
Ralph E. Bailey of Cambridge; Wednes- 
day, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin of New 
Bedford. 


Contributions for Pensions 
The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
acknowledges with appreciation the fol- 
lowing contributions received during the 
month of October, 19380: 


Previously acknowledged ...... $3,398.16 
RICO FRGCUL "ss. cuckevsis < ste svete 3.00 
Chelmsford, Mass., Church .... 5.00 
Detroit, Mich., Alliance 30.00 
Sharon, Mass., Alliance .. 5.00 
Miss Adeline Willis 25.00 


Green Harbor, Mass., Alliance sh 5.00 


Total on October 31, 1930 .. $3,471.16 
Haroitp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer. 


Church School Organization 


A plan, said to be distinctive, for the 
organization of the church school and the 
young people’s committee, has been 
adopted by the First Unitarian Church 
of Cleveland, Ohio. There are five com- 
mittees: a committee on the church school 
session, on worship and curriculum, on 
church school membership, on visitation, 
on personnel. The personnel committee 
will survey the church for available 
teachers and workers in other capacities. 

Rey. Paul Harmon Chapman is origi- 
nator of the plan. 


Anthems for Humanist Services 


Rey. Walter S. Swisher is preparing for 
the Oliver Ditson Company, in collaboration 
with Miss Mabel Rich, head of that com- 
pany’s new Kdueation Department, a list 
of anthems for use in the services of 
humanist churches. An edition in pamphlet 
form of such anthems will be published 
shortly. Copies of the pamphlet may be 
had. upon request to the Oliver Ditson 
Company, Boston, Mass. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


TWENTY-ONE 


Missions of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League this year—either already 
held or scheduled or requested,— 
the largest number in its history 


FOURTEEN 


Men in Unitarian pulpits to-day who 
were led toward the ministry largely 
through their work in the Y.P.R.U. 


TWO 


Out of many reasons why you 
should help these organizations con- 
tinue their work through your gift to 


THE MAINTENANCE FUND 


JerE A. Downs, Treasurer 
SIXTEEN BHACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Winter Quarter will begin Fri- 
day, January 2, 1931. 


For information address 


President SypNEy B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Unt- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The present term began August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BHARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


THE crikistian 


UNION week-end PARTIES 


46 BOYLSTON STREET 


For Young Men 


For Fall and Winter Sports 
Inquire at 


48 Boylston Street 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, Rey. OHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. CABOT. 

DIRECTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rey. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


| Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians, if 7 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. LymMAn V. Ruriepen, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIE M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 


College, Gen- 
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Ohio Valley Laymen 


Organize New Conference and hear 
Professor Boda 


The Ohio Valley Conference of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League was organized at 
the annual conference of chapters of the 
Laymen’s League of Dayton and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; and Indian- 
apolis, Ind., at Clifty Falls State Park, 
Ind., October 26-27. The new body will 
supersede the Clifty Falls Conference. 
Laymen of this region who are unable to 
attend the national conferences of the 
League have thus an opportunity to come 
into contact with laymen outside their 
own chapters. 

Professor Broda of Antioch College de- 
livered the main address of the conference. 
He introduced himself as an internation- 
alist. whose lifework had caused him to 
live among people of many different 
countries, including Australia, France, 
Switzerland, and Austria. With this back- 
ground he spoke of the attitude of the 
American people toward the international 
issues of our time. He praised the sincere 
good will toward all other nations, by 
the United States, but he added that the 
knowledge of Americans of the vital prob- 
lems of other nations was in no proportion 
to their good will. The American people 
have, in the Kellogg Pact, expressed their 
desire for peace, but seem indifferent to 
or ignorant of the serious maladjustments 
in the affairs of other nations that may 
become the cause of future wars, notwith- 
standing the’ general denunciation of war 
on paper. 

American insistence on the “Freedom 
of the seas”, for instance, implies the 
right of Americans to sell supplies to bel- 
ligerents without regard to the decisions 
of the League of Nations. This attitude 
makes the United States the potential 
partner of aggressor nations in the future. 

The sermon at the services Sunday 
morning was delivered by President Sydney 
B. Snow of the Meadville Theological 
School, 


Correction 


The “inspired” underline writer who 
called Minneapolis “Minnesota’s Capital’, 
in the page illustration of the Unitarian 
congregation in that city, published in THE 
Reeister, November 6, is reminded 
promptly by Leon A. Smith, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Omaha, Neb., 
that the citizens of St. Paul will be “‘inter- 
ested and surprised”. The error is egre- 
gious, and most deeply regretted. The 
entente between the two twin cities is 
such, however, that there is good hope 
that a full pardon will be granted. 


Balanced Church School Program 


The Sunday-school of the Church of the 
Unity, Springfield, Mass., has adopted a 
new school program. The children gather 
in the assembly hall, march into the 
church auditorium, and take their places 
in the front pews. Rev. Owen W. Eames, 
the minister, conducts a service of wor- 
ship and praise, with readings and Scrip- 
ture lessons. Miss Lois M. Honnors, parish 
assistant, who is to have charge of the 
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study program for the church school, de- 
livers a sermonet-story. An offering is 
taken by the children similar to that 
taken by their parents at the adult sery- 
ice. After this service the children go to 
their classes. The new plan is designed 
to create a balance between the worship 
and the educational side of the church 
school work. 


Tuckerman School Tea 


The Tuckerman School Association gave 
a tea for the faculty, students, and their 


Summer Study Trip to Scandinavia 


Rev. Oswald HE. Helsing, Humboldt, Iowa, 
will conduct a trip through the three 
Scandinavian countries during the months 
of July and August, 1931. Study of the his- 
tory and culture of these countries will be 


the aim, though scenes of beauty will also 
be visited. Lectures will be given on board 
ship, and literature, pictures, and maps 
will be available, so that greater gain may 
be had when places, buildings, and monu- 
ments of historic and cultural interest are 
nee ne with Mr. Helsing ig 
invited. 
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friends, at the School, in Boston, Mass., 
October 26. Miss Helen J. Destemps, sec- 
retary of the Association, was in charge 
of arrangements. 

The Tuckerman School opened October 
6 with a splendid enrollment of regular 
and special students. 
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SELECTED 
CHARACTER 


By DENNIS C. TROTH, PH. D. 


Visiting Professor of Education, Duke University, 1930 
These readings have been carefully chosen from the best material by the 
recognized writers in this field, both in the United States and Europe. 


This is the first book presenting a scientific approach to the solution of this 
problem which is giving the educational institutions such grave concern. 


Send to-day for free descriptive folder. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., Publishers 


READINGS 
EDUCATION 


At all bookstores. 


- Boston, Massachusetts 


*A CHRISTMAS TABLEAU” (full size 7144” x 714") 


Something New 


for Christmas! 
AN ATTRACTIVE poster to cut out 


and color, planned for children 
from 5 to 8 years, but fascinating for 
anyone who likes to do work of this 
kind. The cut-out sheet is perforated 
so that even the youngest child should 
have no difficulty with it. Takes about 
one hour to cut out, paste and color. 

Complete outfit in envelope with 
full instructions 


Free sample copies available for ministers and others 
in charge of church schools. 


Price 25 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street - 


= Boston, Mass. 
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“T have found out one thing about that 
Mrs. Newcome. Whoever she is, she has 
certainly never moved in good society. 
She shakes hands as if she meant it.” 

—wWorcester Times. 


We agree with F. A. S., Jr. that it does 
no good to become indignant about any- 
thing, says F. P. A., in The World, and 
the realization that it does no good makes 
us indignanter than ever. 


“Whatever happened to Ringer College’s 
star fullback?” “He left college. The 
alumni failed to pay the last instalment 
on him, and his family took him away.” 

—Boston Beanpot. 


“T don’t like the way you clean my 
boots, Mary. Look, the uppers have hardly 
been touched.” “I-s’pose it’s force of habit, 
sir. In all my previous places the gentle- 
men wore spats.”—Humorist. 


An old contributor to our neighbor, The 
Inquirer (London), writes: “The corre- 
spondence about closed churehes always 
brings to my mind the story of the church 
over the porch of which was carved ‘This 
is the Gate of Heaven’, and underneath 
was the notice, ‘No admittance during the 
summer months.” 


“A centipede was happy quite, 
Until a frog in fun 
Said, ‘Pray, which 

which ?” 
This raised her mind to such a pitch, 
She lay distracted in a ditch, 
Considering how to run.” 


leg comes after 


Will Rogers’ adyice before the election 
had wisdom in it, but, generally, it was 
not heeded: “My advice is, keep the 
Republicans in power. Otherwise you will 
add to the unemployment ; for, if you throw 
a Republican out, there is nothing else 
he can do, while a Democrat must be able 
to make a living out of office. Otherwise 
he would not be living.” 


Frank Chandler, of Chicago, who has 
celebrated his ninetieth birthday by pub- 
lishing a “refined” version of the Bible, 
to which he has deyoted many years, may 
not be aware that he was anticipated by 
an English clergyman, the Rey. Edward 
Harwood, as long ago as the middle of the 
eighteenth century, says “Lucio”, in The 
Manchester Guardian. In his desire to “re- 
fine” the New Testament—or, in his own 
words, “to diffuse over the sacred page 
the elegance of modern English’’—Har- 
wood referred to Nicodemus as “this 
gentlemen”, made the daughter of Jairus 
recover at the command ‘Young lady, 
arise’, and, in the story of the Trans- 
figuration, made Peter remark with pain- 
ful politeness, “Oh, sir, what a delectable 
residence we might fix here!’ Probably 
Harwood’s best—or worst—effort, which 
even the culture of Chicago can scarcely 
hope to beat, was in retelling the parable 
of the Prodigal Son: “A gentleman of 
splendid family and opulent fortune had 
two sons. One day the younger approached 
his father and begged him in the most 
importunate and soothing terms to make 
a partition of his effects betwixt himself 


and his elder brother. The indulgent 
father, overcome by his blandishments, 
immediately divided all his fortune be- 


twixt them. ... 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for our ‘ministers 
who have served faithfully twenty or 
more years and have reached sixty- 
five years of age. Help our work by 
sending annual contributions to the 
Treasurer. 


JAMES PARMENTER, President 
Henry M. WIxiAMs, Vice-President 
SamMvueL A. Exrot, Vice-President 
Rosert 8. Lorine, Secretary: 


Harotp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 


55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass.- 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


fait following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. UA. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil ia 


156 STUART STREET BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


All Sizes 
& Prices 


Should Be 
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The Greatest Book 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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Significant Sentiments ~ RN ee 


Original and Selected 


Young People Create a Social Commission, 
by. Elizabeth. ial: oo wc.) Sule) Lee 
This Is the Hour! by T. Aaron Levy . . 916 
What We Have to Do About God for Chil« 
dren, by Angus Hector MacLean . : 
An Open Tettef.) 5 =. «te on, ee 
Forum Type Mission to Be Followed in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., under Dr. Reese . . 926 
Strong Unitarian Movement in Stockton 
Rejoices in Dedication of New Church . 927 


A Middle-Atlantic Week-End > er earth ee 
Our Children 

Children’s Book Week; For Older Children 922 

For Younger Children efi lite Oatley ae 
Church Notes 926 
Pleasantries . . 932 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THB DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M., Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., Minister. Sunday 
School at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. All 
seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (168 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister meet 
Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices. Mr. Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., Organist and Choirmaster, Sunday 
at 9.30 s.M., Church School at King’s Chapel 
House. 11 Aa.m., Morning Prayer, with sermon 
by Dr. Louis C. Cornish. Week-day services, 
12.15 P.M. Monday, Organ Recital. Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Friday, Dr. Boynton Merrill, Second 
Church in Newton. Thursday, 11 a.mM., Thanks- 
giving Day Service, Dr. John Carroll Perkins. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.30 a.m., 
Church School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Eatbaba D.D., minister, Morning service 

A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Hast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW_YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 78rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 Hast 80th Street. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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